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Allied War Gains 


MASTERY NOW PRONOUNCED ON ALL FRONTS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, August 2, 1944 


HAVE upon the whole a good report to make to the 

House this afternoon. On every battlefront all over the 

world the armies of Germany and Japan are recoiling; 
they are recoiling before the armed forces of many nations 
which in various groupings form the Grand Alliance. In the 
air, and on land, and on the sea and under the sea, our well- 
established supremacy increases with steady strides. 

Losses by U-boat since the beginning of 1944, compared 
with former years, are almost negligible. The vast fleets of 
the Allies have sailed the seas and oceans from January to 
June with less than half the losses we have inflicted upon the 
dwindling and largely immobile naval resources of the enemy, 
both in the East and in the West. It is always possible that 
there may be a return of the U-boat war. There is talk of 
the Germans trying to make faster U-boats under water. 
‘There is various talk, and it is never well to discount these 
matters. It is always possible that the Germans may gain 
some relative advantage in their aircraft. 

For these reasons we must be very careful not to relax 
unduly either our precautions or our exertions in order to 
turn our strength to other channels when one danger is 
removed and another new opportunity presents itself; we 
must be very careful in view of the possibility of unexpected 
and uncertain things turning up in future. But at this 
moment, throughout the world, there is no theatre in which 
the Allies’ mastery has not become pronounced. 


(GERMANY THE PRIME For 


At Washington, in January, 1942, it was decided that 
Germany was the prime enemy and that only a minimum of 
forces necessary for safeguarding vital interests should be 
diverted to operations against Japan. 

Our joint resources, British and American, however, in- 
creased so rapidly that it became possible to wage two wars 
simultaneously with offensive vigor. In the Pacific the im- 


mense armadas of the United States are equipped with air- 
craft and every conceivable form of craft needed on the sea 
for amphibious warfare, all on the largest scale, armed with 
science and led with commanding skill both on sea and land 
under both Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur, who 
commands not only American but also powerful Australian 
and New Zealand forces, and we have gained important and 
expanding success. 

New Guinea has been dominated, the Marshalls and 
Saipan have been taken. The fleets and other forces of the 
United States have already advanced through the far-flung 
outer defenses of Japan, and in some parts have pierced to 
inner defenses, thus opening to us the prospect of a much 
more speedy climax in the Far East. Many scores of 
thousands of Japanese have been by-passed and are starving 
to death on islands or jungles, with only such aid from Japan 
as can be given by submarines, which have to be diverted 
from their normal warlike role. 

Reverberations of these events in Japan, with the sense of 
growing weakness on the sea and in the air, the sense of vast 
dispersal of air forces, and economic tribulations at home, 
have produced the fall of Admiral Tojo, chief war leader of 
Japan, whose accomplice and close colleague, Admiral Yama- 
moto, declared at one time he would dictate his terms of 
peace to the United States in Washington. 

It is not easy for us here to measure the character and the 
size of the forces which have produced this remarkable poli- 
tical and military convulsion in Japan. But they can hardly 
arise from conviction among the Japanese that Admiral 
Yamamoto’s program is being realized as fully as he and 
Admiral Tojo had thought. 

I must repeat that I am increasingly pleased to feel that 
the interval between the defeat of Hitler and the defeat of 
Japan will be much shorter, perhaps much shorter, than I at 
one time supposed. 
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In THE INDIAN THEATRE 


In the Indian theatre, coming step by step nearer home in 
this long long-distance war, the campaign in Burma has been 
difficult to follow in detail because of ceaseless fighting and 
the intricate character of the country. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that at Quebec last 
autumn we planned the advance into northern Burma with 
the object of giving greater security to the immense Amer- 
ican air highway to China. The American highway carries 
far more tonnage than was ever delivered, or was likely to 
be delivered in measurable time, over the Burma Road, and 
the House may imagine what that vast effort by the United 
States, indispensable to the life of China, has involved. 


We placed our hopes after Quebec in the new Supreme 
Commander, Admiral Mountbatten, and his brilliant lieuten- 
ant, Major General Wingate, who alas! has paid the soldier’s 
debt. There was a man of genius who might also have be- 
come a man of destiny! He has gone, but his spirit lives 
on in the long-range penetration group which underlies all 
those intricate and daring military operations based on air 
transport and air supply. This forward move, which had 
been decided on at Quebec, involved rather more than a 
quarter of a million British and Imperial troops, with many 
more, and upon long and precarious communications which 
stretch back into India. 


This move met at any early stage the Japanese movement 
in the opposite direction, which aimed at the invasion of 
India, and the cutting of the American air highway. These 
two opposing forces came into collision at many points along 
a 1,200-mile front in the early part of February and they 
have been locked in engagements intense and fearless ever 
since, with the result that the Japanese have been flung back 
at every point. At the same time important centers in north 
Burma were captured by brilliant operations commanded by 
General Stilwell from the north, with the participation of 
Chinese troops and the invaluable support of British long- 
range troops operating against the enemy’s rear. 


Forces 1N Distant FIetps 


The thanks of the country should go out to the British 
Fourteenth Army, which has done some of the hardest service 
in this war and must not be forgotten among all the violence 
and vividness of the larger and nearer events at home. 


There are many others besides the Fourteenth Army whom 
we should not forget. When we think of the fighting forces 
we think naturally of those fighting on the main war fronts, 
but. we should be wrong not to remember all those men who 
loyally serve our cause in distant lands and remote garrisons 
all over the world, whose steady, unspectacular work does 
not often get into the newspapers; men who have perhaps 
not felt the stimulus of battle, men who have not seen their 
families for over four or five years. They may be far away, 
but their work is an essential part of the pattern of victory 
and as such it rests forever in our hearts. 

To return to Burma: Admiral Mountbatten and his com- 
manders have fought a successful and vigorous campaign in 
these unprofitable jungles and swamps in which our duty lies. 
The Japanese everywhere have been driven back, sustaining 
losses far exceeding our own. India has been successfully de- 
fended from invasion for another year, the air line to China 
strengthened and maintained and danger warded further off 
from these necessary bases. 

In addition, Admiral Somerville, who is now at the head 
of the powerful British Eastern Fleet, which includes French 
and Dutch units, has shown enterprise in his attacks on 
Sabang and Surabaya and other Japanese posts in the Dutch 


East Indies. Our fleets in eastern waters will be greatly 
strengthened by the end of the year. 

It is true, however, that the Japanese Navy will have its 
time fully taken up by the United States Navy, which ts 
already double the size of the fleet of that presumptuous, 
ambitious and treacherous Oriental power. 

I thought it right to bring this Burma scene before the 
House. Our men out there are cheered by the fact that the 
House of Commons follows with attentive eyes their fortunes. 


INVASION OF FRANCE 


Now I come to the larger picture. Volumes would be 
required to recount the story of the crossing of the Channel 
and the landing of the armies of liberation upon the soil of 
France. I have only a few minutes, and therefore 1 must 
practice a selective method as far as possible. 

In April, 1943, General Morgan of the British Army 
became head of the British and American planning staff 
which surveyed the whole project by decision of the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff committee. ‘They made the plan which 
I took with me last year to Quebec, where it was submitted 
to the President and combined British and American Chiefs 
of Staff. This plan selected the beaches for attack and pre- 
sented the main operations of the scheme, together with a 
mass of detail to support it. It received in principle complete 
agreement. 

It is rather remarkable that a secret of this character, 
which had to be entrusted from the beginning to scores, and 
very soon to hundreds and ultimately to thousands of people, 
never leaked out, either in the smail confines of this island 
or in the wide expanses of the United States. 

At Teheran we promised Marshal Stalin that we should 
put this plan, or something like it, into operation at the end 
of May or the beginning of June, and he promised, on his 
part, that the whole of the Russian armies would be thrown 
as indeed they have been, into the general battle in the east. 


TRIBUTE TO EISENHOWER 


In January of this year the commanders were appointed. 
The Mediterranean became the British command wader 
General Wilson, and General Eisenhower assumed command 
of the expeditionary forces gathering in Britain. 

No man has ever labored more skillfully and more in- 
tensively for the unification and good-will of the great forces 
under his command than General Eisenhower. He has the 
genius for bringing all the Allies together and is proud to 
consider himself the Allied as well as the United States 
commander. 

The names of all the distinguished commanders are al- 
ready familiar to the House and to the country. General 
Eisenhower forthwith entrusted General Montgomery with 
command of the invasion troops, British and American. 

For more than a year American stores, equipment and 
men had been moving steadily into this island, and we our- 
selves had selected from the British armies here an expedi- 
tionary force which was practically as large as that of the 
United States in the opening stage. 

The great reinforcements which flowed in from America 
have altered this and will continually alter it, but in all this 
great adventure we are practically equal. The training of all 
these troops was undertaken in most strenuous fashion. 
Plans were also provided for successive landings which were 
to be made in relation to the major thrust. 


CHANNEL Crossinc CRITICAL 


The great episode seemed to everyone to be the crossing 
of the Channel with its stormy waters, swift currents and 
eighteen-foot rise and fall of tide and, above all, changes of 
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weather, which, when an operation as big as this has to be 
undertaken, may cut an army off on shore for many days 
without anyone being able to get at them to reinforce them 
or withdraw them, and thus leave them to the mercy of a 
superior enemy. 

‘That was an element, and this possible change in weather 
certainly did hang like a vulture poised in the sky over the 
heads of the most sanguine. But in all this matter the work 
of Combined Operations Headquarters, founded in 1940 
under Admiral Keyes for the purpose of amphibious warfare, 
and its development in 1942 under Admiral Mountbatten, 
proved its value. 

As is well known, I was opposed to making this great 
invasion across the Channel in 1942, and thereafter it was 
plainly impossible owing to our having chosen the Mediter- 
ranean and our amphibious resources all being concentrated 
there. But now we were all agreed and the commanders 
took all the vast mass of knowledge which was accumulated 
and put their own stamp upon it. 

I do not believe myself that this vast enterprise could have 
been executed earlier. We had not the experience, we had 
not the tackle. But before we launched the attack in 1944 
we had made five successful opposed landings in the Medi- 
terranean and a mass of wonderful craft of all kinds had 
been devised by our services and by our United States col- 
leagues on the other side of the ocean. 

The bulk of this had to be constructed in the United 
States, although our yards were strained and glutted to the 
utmost. There are more than sixty variants of those landing 
craft and escorting vessels and they provide not only for the 
landing of the Army but for everything that Army needs. 

I myself saw a few days after the landing was completed 
six of these medium landing craft charge up in line together 
until they were stopped by a sloping sandy beach. Down went 
their drawbridges, out poured their vehicles and in under 
five minutes the whole heavy battery was drawn up in col- 
umn of route along the road ready for almost immediate 
action. In less than fifteen minutes these craft had pushed 
themselves off the shore and were returning to England for 
another consignment. 

A new light is playing on the possibility of invading across 
the Channel, light which I hope will not be altogether lost 
upon our own people in the days when we have handed over 
our burdens to others. 

‘The marvelous duck of American invention is a heavy 
lorry which goes between forty and fifty miles an hour along 
a road, plunges into water and swims out several miles 
to sea in quite choppy weather, returning to shore with a load 
of several tons and going to wherever it is specially needed. 

An immense system of harbors, breakwaters and landing 
stages was also prepared as soon as a foothold was gained 
and they could be disposed in their proper places to give 
large sheltered water space. 

In less than a month harbors had been created compared 
with which Dover seems small. At these harbors and on the 
beaches they protected a very large army with the entire 
elaborate equipment of modern armies, which have about one 
vehicle to every four or five men, was landed. And by the 
end of June, in spite of the worst June gales for forty years, 
a solid base had been created which gave us the certainty 
of being able to conduct an offensive campaign on the largest 
scale against any force which, according to our calculations 
the enemy was likely to bring. 


Rote oF NAVAL AND Arr Forces 


These operations were protected and supported by a con- 
siderable British fleet, assisted by a strong detachment of the 
American fleet, the whole under Admiral Ramsay. In spite 


of gales, in spite of mines, in spite of more than 100 German 
submarines waiting baffled in Biscay ports and of swarms of 
E-boats and other marauders, ceaseless traffic has been main- 
tained over a 100-mile stretch of the Channel, and General 
Eisenhower, with his lieutenant, General Montgomery, now 
stands at the head of a very large and powerful army 
equipped as no army has ever been equipped before. 

Overwhelming air power was, of course, as indispensable 
as sea power to the carrying out of such an operation. Stra- 
tegic bombing by the combined British and American Bomber 
Forces and the use of medium bombers and the fighter force 
was an essential prelude to our landing in Normandy. Prep- 
aration definitely began for the battle in April and not 
only at the point of attack, for that would have revealed it, 
but necessarily all along the coast and far in the rear. Thus 
when our ships crossed the Channel unseen and unmolested 
half the guns which were to have blown them out of the 
water were either already dismounted or silenced. 

And when the counter-attack began on land and under the 
sea, the Tactical and Coastal Air Forces held it back while 
our foothold on shore and our ceilings were being firmly 
established. 

These deeds of the Air Force were not done without losses 
which in killed and in proportion to their number of flying 
personnel far exceed those of any other branch of the services. 
If we take April | as the opening of the air campaign, from 
then until June 30, over 7,000 men of the home commands 
of the RAF alone had been killed or are missing. United 
States losses are also most severe. The devotion of the pilots 
and air crews of both countries was sublime. 


Enemy's Losses DouBLe 


Since those days we have been in constant battle, Gen. 
Omar Bradley clearing Cherbourg Peninsula and General 
Dempsey occupying the area around Caen. We have inflicted 
losses on the enemy which are about double those which we 
have suffered, ourselves. 

That is remarkable, considering we were the challengers 
and conditions were unusual compared with the experiences 
of the last war. We have been hampered continually by most 
unseasonable weather, which, by early mists and low clouds, 
has day by day put off operations by rendering impossible the 
avalanche of fire and steel by which the air power prepares 
for an attack. 

Now at last we are beginning to gain that space to deploy 
which is necessary for armies of the size we are using. I must 
confess that the latest news seems to me extremely good. 

The First American Army, advancing down the Atlantic 
coast, has reached the line of the River Selune and may well 
be approaching the important railway center of Rennes, about 
half-way across the base of the Brest Peninsula. Farther to 
the east the Americans have by-passed the town of Villedieu 
and captured Brecy. British attack has also made very good 
progress and has advanced in the center about twelve miles. 
On the Canadian front, south of Caen, we attacked yesterday 
and heavy fighting is in progress. We are largely superior 
to the enemy in men, in armor and in air and, I have little 
doubt, in mobility also once the front has opened out. 

It is the wish of General Eisenhower that the battles in 
Normandy should be viewed as a whole, as one set of single 
operations conducted by the Allied forces linked in brother- 
hood and intermingled in every manner that may seem con- 
venient. This should centainly not prevent the House of 
Commons from expressing its’ unstinted admiration at the 
splendid and spectacular victories gained by the United 
States troops under General Bradley, both at Cherbourg and 
in the southward march, now becoming almost a gallop down 
the peninsula. 
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Lessons TAUGHT TO GERMANS 


The Germans have certainly had remarkable opportunities 
of revising the mocking and insulting terms which they put 
upon the military value of the American Army at the time 
they declared war on the great Republic. 

We British, and Canadians too, have taken our full share 
in the fierce and prolonged conflicts. We have fulfilled the 
indispensable part which was assigned to us by the Supreme 
Commander and, under him, by General Montgomery. If 
General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander, or General 
Montgomery, as his lieutenant in the field, had ever in 
slightest degree to consider whether they would employ Brit- 
ish or American or Canadian troops in this way or that, 
here or there, on any grounds other than purely military 
grounds, those officers would have been hampered in most 
grievous manner. 

But lest our enemies should suggest on their wireless that 
the burden of the struggle has been unfairly shared, or, make 
invidious comparisons of any kind, let me say that the losses 
of the British and Canadian Forces together are about equal 
to those of the larger United States Army in proportion to 
their relative strengths. It has been share and share alike, in 
good fortune and bad, all along the front. 

So far as it has already gone this is certainly a glorious 
story, not only liberating fields of France from atrocious 
enslavement but also uniting in bonds of true comradeship 
the great democracies of the West and the English-speaking 
peoples of the world. 

This is all I wish to say about the actual operations across 
the Channel today. Members would be well advised to fol- 
low them with the closest attention through the full and 
excellent accounts which are given in the press. Very often 
they are ahead of official news and are not wrong because 
more care has to be taken about anything that is said officially. 
The most lively and true picture is given by the press at 
the present time of this fighting so near to home. 


Ap oF AMERICAN TANKS 


I promised some weeks ago to refer to the question of 
British tanks before the end of the session. With the per- 
mission of the House I will make a short divagation from 
my theme, as this is the last opportunity. 

I have told the House how at the time of the fall of 
Tobruk the President gave us the first 350 Sherman tanks, 
which had already been issued to the American Army, and 
we know they played a key part in the Battle of El] Alamein. 
When I went back to America a year after I found there 
was now an ample supply of these tanks, formerly so precious 
and rare. The might of American mass production had got 
into its stride and they were able to offer three or four thou- 
sand more of these invaluable weapons. 

This was a great advantage to us. We were able to carry 
through further redisposition of our tank program and to 
reduce the scale of our production, thus releasing manpower 
and materials for making other instruments of war which 
were urgently required. We were able also to carry through 
development of the Cromwell, Churchill and other types in 
orderly manner, free from any fear of a shortage of tanks. 

In the hands of our troops the Sherman tank has main- 
tained its reputation, gained in Africa, at every stage in 
battles in Italy and Normandy. It is, of course, essentially 
a cruiser tank, like the Cromwell, which is the latest type of 
British cruiser tank. 

Both of these types of tanks are reported to be excellent 
and trustworthy for the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. As the House knows, we succeeded in mounting a 
17-pounder gun on the Sherman—a remarkable feat—and 


many hundreds of these are either in action in Normandy 
or moving thither in a steady stream. General Montgomery 
has written me as follows: 

“In fighting to date,” he says, “we have defeated the Ger- 
mans in battle and we have had no difficulty in dealing with 
German armor once we had grasped the problem. In this 
connection British armor has played a notable part. 


ENEMY TANKS OQUTCLASSED 


“The Panther and Tiger tanks are unreliable mechanically 
and the Panther is very vulnerable from the flanks. Our 17- 
pounder gun will go right through them. Provided our tac- 
tics are good, we can defeat them without difficulty.” Well, 
they say, the customer is always right. The Cromwell, of 
course, possesses superior speed. It will be especially effective 
if we come into more open country. 

As for the Sherman tank, I saw with my own eyes last 
week an example of the work of the 17-pounder. It was 
on the approaches to Caen. There was an expanse of large 
fields of waving corn out of which a gray stone village rose. 

Generals Montgomery and Dempsey brought me to the 
spot and invited me to count the broken down Panther tanks 
which were littered about. I counted nine in the space of 
about a thousand yards. The generals told me that all these 
nine had been shot by the 17-pounder of one British Sherman 
tank from the side of a village wall. One could not help 
being impressed by these things when one sees them with 
one’s own eyes. 

Of course, you will not get the same armor on a thirty- 
ton tank as you will on one of sixty tons, but reliability and 
maneuverability also count high, and when a 17-pounder is 
added to all these qualities no one has the right to say that 
these lighter tanks are not fitted in every way for their tasks 
—the wise and farseeing use of our war power. 

Of course, all this must be causing pain and sorrow to Mr. 
Stokes 

Mr. Stokes (Labor): It is not the whole story. 

Mr. Churchill: Mr. Stokes must pull himself together, 
for there is worse to come. “The notorious Churchill tank, 
the most thick-skinned weapon in Europe, has already won 
commendation. This tank was originally conceived in 1940 
for fighting in the lanes and in the enclosed country of these 
islands and in spite of every form of abuse, as well as of 
difficulties inherent upon haste in design and construction, it 
is once again coming into its own, as it did for a short while 
in north Tunisia in 1942. 

It is coming into its own because conditions in France and 
the parts of Italy in which we are now fighting are extremely 
suitable to its climbing and maneuverable qualities. 

No particular type can be perfect. The Tiger and 
Panther are essentially weapons of defense, whereas the 
Cromwell and Sherman belong to the offensive. The 
Churchill can either be defensive or offensive as circum- 
stances may require. 

Gen. Oliver Leese reports as follows about the fighting in 
Italy ° 

“Tt may interest you to know,” he says, “of the fine per- 
formance of the Churchill tanks which supported the Cana- 
dian Corps when they attacked and broke through the Adolf 
Hitler Line last month. The Churchill stood up to a lot 
of punishment from heavy anti-tank guns. Several tanks 
were hard hit without the crews being injured. They got 
across some amazingly rough ground. Their 6-pounder guns 
made good penetration and were quick to load and aim.” 

In the recent fighting in France similar distinction has 
been gained by these weapons in assault on some of the 
wooded hills and in this very densely enclosed country in 
which our center is now moving. 
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No 


There is one more general feature which has emerged 
from the fighting in Normandy to which I must draw the 
attention of the House. No new tank, weapon or type of 
ammunition has been employed by the enemy. He has 
brought forward nothing new so far, whereas we have put 
into action the Sherman tank mounting the 17-pounder, the 
latest Churchill tank and the new Cromwell tank, and we 
have also a number of interesting variants of very great 
ingenuity which I cannot tell the House about today because 
we do not know whether the enemy has had the opportunity 
of testing them and facing them. 

Only when they know can it be revealed. One has to 
be very careful, of course, not to reveal anything which 
seems to take away any advantage that our troops and 
Allies may enjoy. 

In leaving this subject of equipment | am goirg to do 
something that has never been done before, and I hope the 
House will not be shocked at this breach of precedent. I am 
going to make public a word of praise for the War Office. 
In all the forty years I have served in this House I have 
heard that department steadily abused, before, during and 
after our various wars, and if my memory serves me aright 
| have frequently taken part in well-merited criticism which 
has been their lot. 


New GERMAN WEAPONS 


PRAISE FOR WAR OFFICE 


When last I] saw General Montgomery in the field he 
used these words, which he authorized me to repeat if I 
He said: 

“1 doubt if the British War Office has ever sent an army 
overseas so well equipped as the one now fighting in 
Normandy.” 

1 must say I think it is a well-justified statement. The 
punctual movement and supply of our large armies in so 
many various theatres, the high standard of training imparted 
to the troops, the smoothness with which arrangements of 
all kinds are fitted together, the meticulous care bestowed 
upon equipment in all its forms, the efficiency of the hospitals, 
the large share taken by officers in the army in devising in- 
struments of amphibious warfare and the whole manner in 
which the affairs of millions of men now with the colors at 
home and abroad have been handled, reflect the highest credit 
on the War Office. With all its innumerable branches and 
enormous staff, military and civilian they all deserve credit 
and none more than the chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
that great officer, General Brooke, and also the Secretary of 
State for War. [Members called to Sir James Grigg, 
“Stand up!"] 

Not only in the War Office but throughout the service 
departments the whole method and execution of the war 
policy stands, 1 believe, at this moment at a higher level than 
has ever been reached before and at a level that compares 
not unfavorably with similar organizations in any other coun- 
try, friend or foe. War is a hard school, but the British, 
once compelled to go there, are attentive pupils. To say this 
is by no means inconsistent with any criticisms it may be 
necessary to put forward from time to time. 


chose. 


CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 


I] must now turn to the campaign of General Alexander 
in Italy. When I spoke about this in February, how differ- 
ent was the scene! Our armies seemed to be frustrated, 
dammed up in the defiles and caverns of Cassino, the landing 
force at Anzio having to fight for its very existence, very 
heavy losses, the enemy sending reinforcements down, and 
so forth, and the effect of the standstill. Criticisms began, 
as they do wherever success is absent, of those responsible. 





But now the scene has been changed by a series of very 
rapid and brilliant maneuvers based upon the effective share 
of our fighting—sheer, dogged, dingdong fighting—the whole 
scene has changed and the army has rapidly advanced. It 
has flung its claws around Rome, protecting that city from 
all danger, absolutely from all danger now. 

General Alexander’s army has rolled forward rapidly, 
pushing the enemy before it, taking 50,000 to 60,000 pris- 
oners, and now stands before Florence. It has gained the 
invaluable ports of Leghorn and Ancona, and has brought 
forward their bridgeheads into closer proximity with the 
army. 

We have had, of course, to move up the Italian peninsula 
with very unsatisfactory lines of supplies, but with the com- 
mand of the sea and of ports and the advance of rail- 
heads the position of that army became very greatly strength- 
ened. We can hope that operations will be continued with 
the utmost vigor by General Alexander throughout the 
autumn. ; 

It is an extraordinary army. There never has been any- 
thing like it. This is a war of the United Nations. With 
British and United States we have many other troops. 
There are Japanese, American Japanese troops, fighting with 
great vigor. Greeks are coming—some are already there— 
and that force is already beginning to take its place in the 
field. There are South Africans and there are French and 
there are Poles who have greatly distinguished themselves, 
and, of course, playing a most important part are the gallant 
Indians. There are also the powerful Canadians. 

It is a most extraordinary party of all the nations advanc- 
ing to cleanse the soil of Italy. Italians are also there— 
respectable Italians—and they have been fighting well and 
we are going to increase their numbers. 





FEAT OF THE RED ARMIES 


I must say in talking of these various campaigns all over 
the world that I have left an obvious essential name until this 
point, namely that it is the Russian Army that has done the 
main work of tearing the guts out of the Germany Army. In 
the air and on the ocean and seas we can maintain ourselves, 
but there was no force in the world which could have been 
called into being except after several more years that would 
have been able to maul and break the German Army and sub- 
ject it to such terrible slaughter and manhandling as has 
fallen upon the Germans by the Russian Soviet armies. 

| salute Marshal Stalin, that great champion of his coun- 
try, and I firmly believe that our twenty years’ treaty with 
Russia will prove to be one of the most lasting and durable 
factors in preserving peace and order and progress in Europe. 

It may well be that the Russian successes have been some- 
what aided by the strategy of Corporal Hitler. Even mili- 
tary idiots find it difficult not to see some faults in some of 
his actions. Here he now finds himself with perhaps ten 
divisions in North Finland and twenty or thirty cut off in 
the Baltic States, all of which three or four months ago 
might have been brought with their materials and weapons 
to stand between Germany and the Russian advance. 

However, we must not tell him how to do it, but it is 
far too late for him to do that now. On the whole I think 
it is better for officers to rise in the proper way. One cannot 
take more than a sweeping glance of the World War as it 
approaches the end of its fifth vear and as it approaches 
perhaps its closing stage. 

5,340 Rosor Bomss LAUNCHED 

I naturally end my military survey at home here in famous 

and mighty London; in London, which with surrounding 


counties, particularly those upon bomb highways, now has 
been under almost continual bombardment for seven weeks. 
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The latest figures available show that 5,340 of these robots 
have been launched upon us, killing 4,735 persons, with 
14,000 more or less seriously injured. There are also many 
slighthy injured. The result has been a sad tale of human 
sorrow and suffering and wholesale destruction at home, with 
all the errcumstances attaching to people who have lost their 
litthe passessions. 

We are sure our defenses are gaining in power. We are 
pressing to the utmost our counter-offensive measures. The 
patience and courage of our people, at a time when in Lon- 
don they might have thought their trials were past, have 
beem wonderful. We are sure the people will continue to 
the end. I fear greatly raising false hopes, but I no longer 
feel bound to deny that victory may come perhaps soon. If 
not, we must go on until it does. There will be unfading 
honor for all brave hearts that never failed. The work of 
all Civil Defense Services men and women have been model. 
About 17,000 houses have been totally destroyed and about 
800,000 received damage. 


Housss THREE-QUARTERS RESTORED 


One can judge the efficiency and vigor of the measures 
taken by the Ministries involved—the Ministries of Labor, 
Health and Works—and the strength our building and 
repair resources throughout the country to which volunteers 
have come forward in large numbers, by the fact that three- 
quarters, or upward of 600,000, already have been made at 
least habitable again. In the last two weeks the rate at 
which damage had been overtaken by repairs has very sensi- 
bly imereased. Nearly 1,000,000 people who have no war 
business here, among them 225,000 mothers with children, 
have been encouraged and assisted to leave London and, 
thanks to the hospitality and kindness of those in areas not 
affected, have been welcomed and comforted. There have 
been a few exceptions, but they are not worth recording, 
except for the purpose of reproof. 

A large number of extra trains were laid on to meet this 
considerable outward move. It is remarkable, as showing the 
outlook of the people, that many of these trains, including 
sometimes many of the relief trains, have come back to Lon- 
don nearly as full as they went out. While daring and 
adventurous spirit is to be commended, this kind of needless 
risk should be discouraged in every way. I only mention 
this now because it gives the lie in the most effective measure 
to fantastic German stories of London being in panic under 
a perpetual pall of smoke and flame. If the Germans 
imagine that continuance of this present attack, which costs 
them very dear in many branches of production, will have 
the slightest effect upon the course of the war, or upon the 
resolves of the nation, or upon the morale of the men, women 
and children who are under fire, they will only be making 
another of those psychological blunders for which they for 
so long have been celebrated. 


No DIveErRSION OF STRENGTH 


The only result of the use of this indiscriminate weapon, 
as far as they are concerned will be that the severity of pun- 
ishment which they will receive after their weapons have 
been struck from their hands by our fighting men will be 
appreciably increased. There is no question of diverting 
our strength from extreme prosecution of the war or of 
allowing this particular infliction to weaken in any way our 
energetic support of our Allies. Every effort in man’s power 
is beng made to prevent and mitigate the effect of these 
bombardments. Hundreds of the most expert brains we 
have are constantly riveted upon the problem, but I do not 
guarantee that it will be completely solved until we have 
occupied the regions from which these bombs are launched. 


Very careful plans have been prepared, for mstance, for 
artillery and gun depots, but it is not always possible to fore- 
see accurately what form attack will take or hew things 
will go. 

At the same time as these operations, quite different dis- 
tribution of guns had to be made to guard the invasion ports 
from which our convoys had to start. We expected that very 
likely flying bombs would begin at the same time as we 
landed, in order to cheer up the German people. But there 
was a slight interval, and it was convenient. In that imterval 
we were able to make a quick redistribution of batteries. It 
was a very complicated matter, and I may say I am glad 
members of the House have attended various meetings ad- 
dressed by the Home Secretary and the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary and been able to ask him questions. 


No CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE SEEN 


I cannot understand how anyone can see any constitutional 
issue involved. It is likely that a grave constitutional issue 
would arise if members were hampered and obstructed in 
taking counsel with one another. I think it would be unfortu- 
nate if a kind of gulf were made between Ministers and 
other members, as if they were the elite of Parliament and 
had no right to mingle with their Parliamentary colleagues. 

I can think of a good many arguments I could use to free 
us of the charge of having infringed the Constitution. I say 
hundreds of the best brains we have are riveted on the task. 
But I can hold out no guarantee that it will be speedily 
solved until we have occupied regions from which these 
bombs are launched, as we shall no doubt do before the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy is received, but then 
that would be good enough. 

So long ago as Feb. 22 I warned the House that Hitler 
was preparing to attack this country by new methods, and 
it is quite possible that attempts will be made with long-range 
rockets containing heavier explosive charges than the flying 
bombs and intended to produce a great deal more mischief. 
London, we may expect, will be the primary target on ac- 
count of the probable inaccuracy of the rocket weapon. We 
therefore have advised the classes for whom evacuation facili- 
ties have been provided by the Government and with no war 
duties here, or who could make their own arrangements, to 
take the opportunity of leaving the capital in a gradual and 
orderly manner. 

It is by no means certain that the enemy has solved the 
difficult technical problems connected with rockets, and par- 
ticularly with aiming rockets. None the less, I do not wish 
in any way to minimize the ordeal to which we may be sub- 
jected, except to say that it is not one which we will not be 
able to bear. This fact must be added to what I have said. 

A member put a question to the Secretary of State for Air 
to answer which I thought might come in here, so he kindly 
consented to defer his question. I think it makes a grim 
comment on what I have just been saying. The weight of 
flying bombs Iavnched upon this country from the evening 
of June 15 to the evening of July 31, is estimated to be some 
4,500 tons. During the same period Allied air forces dropped 
approximately 48,000 tons of high explosive bombs on Ger- 
many. Of course we try in the main to aim at military 
objectives, but it may be that loss of life occurs in particular 

places. But these weapons have no other object than indis- 
criminate slaughter of the civilian population. 


Takes Up Foreicn AFPAIRS 


I now approach, not without natural anxiety, the delicate 
subject of foreign affairs. I still hold the view, which I 
expressed last time, that as the war enters its final phase it 
has become and will become increasingly less ideological. 
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Confusion was caused in some minds by mixing ideology with 
idealism, whereas there is, in fact, quite a notable difference 
between them. While I cherish idealism as a cheerful light 
playing over the thoughts and hopes of men and inspiring 
noble deeds, ideology too often presents itself as undue regi- 
mentation of ideas and may very likely be incompatible with 
freedom. 

| have rejoiced to see Fascist ideology overthrown and 
look forward to its complete extirpation in Italy. I rejoice 
in the prospect, now becoming sure and certain, that the Nazi 
ideology enforced in a hideous manner on a vast population 
will presently be beaten to the ground. ‘These facts and 
manifestations which I see taking place continually as the 
World War crashes onward to its close make me increasingly 
confident that when it is won, when the hateful and aggres- 
sive Nazi and Fascist systems have been laid low and every 
precaution taken against them ever rising again, there may 
arise a new brotherhood among men which will not be based 
upon crude antagonisms of ideologies but upon the broad, 
simple and homely ideals of peace, of justice and of freedom. 

Therefore I am glad that the war has become less an ideo- 
logical war between rival systems and more and more a 
means by which high ideals and solid benefits may be achieved 
by broad masses of people in many lands, and ultimately in 


all. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN SEVERAL QUARTERS 


Since | spoke last on the general situation to the House, 
marked improvements have occurred in several quarters. 
Foreign affairs are powerfully influenced by the movement 
of the war situation. The successes which | have been re- 
counting have carried all our affairs into a more favorable 
condition. Among the first of those is a very great improve- 
ment in the relations of the French National Committee, 
headed by General de Gaulle, with the Government of the 
United States. This arose in part from careful spadework 
done over here by Mr. Eden, and from the great success 
which attended General de Gaulle’s visit to the President 
of the United States. 

In these last four years I have had many differences with 
General de Gaulle, but I have never forgotten, and can 
never forget, that he stood forth the first eminent Frenchman 
to face the common foe in what seemed to be the hour of the 
ruin of his country, and possibly the ruin of ours, and it is 
only fair and becoming that he should stand forth first and 
foremost in the days when France shall again be raised and 
raise herself to her fighting place among the great powers of 
Europe. 

For forty years I have been a consistent friend of France 
and her brave army. All my life I have been grateful for 
the contribution which France has made to culture, to glory 
and, above all, to the sense of personal liberty and the rights 
of man. All this had radiated from the soul of France. 
This is not a matter of sentiment or personal feeling. It is 
one of the main interests of Britain that friendly France 
should regain and hold her place among the major powers 
in Europe and in the world. Show me a moment when I 
have swerved from this conception and you will show me a 
moment when I have been wrong—one of many moments 
when I have been wrong. 


Cires ‘Trorsky AT Brest-Lirovsk 
I never liked Trotsky, but there was one thing he said at 
the time of the brutal German treaty of Brest-Litovsk which 
stuck in my mind. He said to the Germany bullies, “The 
destiny of a great nation never yet has been settled by the 
temporary condition of technical apparatus.” 
So it will be with France, struck down in a few weeks 


of agony and deprived thereafter of the power of self-expres- 
sion and almost the right of existence. But the soul of 
France did not die! It burned here and there with excep- 
tional brightness; it burned over wider areas with dim but 
unquenchable flame. 

Our landing in Normandy, the course of the war, the 
whole tide of events, show quite clearly that we shall pres- 
ently once again have to deal with the problems of France 
and Germany along the Rhine, and from that discussion 
France can by no means be excluded. 1 look forward to the 
closest association of the British Empire, the United States 
and the Russian and French representatives in the settlement 
of these important European problems. We are in an alli- 
ance of united, peace-loving nations who have been forced 
to take up arms to defend our fundamental rights, and we 
must not fail in the hour of victory to make the arrange- 
ments necessary to continue to use the peace for which we 
shall have so dearly fought. 

I must pay my. tribute to the House for the wise forbear- 
ance it showed a few weeks ago in discouraging debate on 
British, French and American relations. That was a time 
much more critical than this, and the fact that this House, 
which is, after all, all-powerful in these matters, deliberately 
abstained from discussing a question in which interest ran 
high on all sides, was extremely helpful to the conduct of 
foreign affairs by Mr. Eden and furthered the smooth de- 
ployment of our policy. Everyone should bear in mind the 
unusual complexities which attend the foreign policy of this 
island in the world coalition of which we are a member. 
We have first of all the Dominions to consider and consult. 


Fietps or “TRIANGULAR DIPLOMACY” 


Then there are three great powers. We have two valiant 
and trusted allies who are larger and, in some respects, more 
powerful than we are. We all mean the same thing on 
fundamentals and essentials, but to reach agreement from 
day to day on tactics and details is necessarily an elaborate 
business. Here we enter the fields of triangular diplomacy, 
where we all have to telegraph to each other, and when two 
are agreed the third has amendments to propose, and when 
all are agreed the subject has ceased to be so urgent. How 
could you have it otherwise with so many different angles, 
characteristic and historic and national, from which these 
matters have to be approached ? 

I have said before that if the heads of the three Govern- 
ments could meet once a month there would be no problems 
between us which could not be swiftly and, I trust, sensibly 
solved. Geographical and locomotion difficulties thrust their 
obstructing hands before such constant reunions, and corre- 
spondence, however faithfully conceived, is no substitute for 
meeting round a small table. The three principal Allies 
have to deal from day to day with all kinds of burning issues 
arising in eight or ten vanquished, occupied, or neutral States, 
two or three of which have quite healthy civil wars in pros- 
pect or in progress. 

When I recall and survey all the complexities of arriving 
together at a united agreement I think the Governments of 
the United States, Britain and Soviet Russia have done 
pretty well, but great patience and unceasing desire to under- 
stand each other’s point of view are necessary between great 
powers, and the House of Commons can help everybody by 
taking a broad and tolerant view. In my opinion, this is 
a hopeful moment for Poland, for whose rights and indepen- 
dence we entered the war against Germany. We therefore 
did our best, Eden and I, with others late into the night to 
promote the visit of Mikolajczyk, the Polish Prime Minister, 
and other members of his Cabinet to Moscow, where 
Marshal Stalin was willing to receive them. 
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RoosEvELT FAvorep Poses’ Trip 


The President of the United States was also favorable. 
How could it be otherwise in this matter, considering his 
deep interest in the Polish question? Russian armies now 
stand before the gates of Warsaw. They bring the liberation 
of Poland in their hands. They offer freedom, sovereignty 
and independence to the Poles. They ask that there shall 
be a Poland friendly to Russia. 

This seems to me very reasonable, seeing the injury which 
Russia has suffered from Germany’s marching across Poland 
to attack them. The Allies would welcome another gen- 
eral rallying, or fusion, of Polish forces, both those who are 
working with the Western powers and those with the Soviets. 
We have several gallant Polish divisions fighting in the West 
and there are others fighting in Russia. Let them come to- 
gether. We desire this. It would be a marvelous thing if 
this foundation could be laid at the moment when the famous 
capital of Poland, which so valiantly defended herself against 
German invasion, had been liberated by the bravery of Rus- 
sian arms! 

Conditions in Yugoslavia have sensibly improved since I 
last dwelt with this topic in the House. The lawful King 
of Yugoslavia, who came to us under our advice in his dis- 
tress, has gathered around him, under the Ban of Croatia, a 
government which is in friendly contact with Marshal Tito. 
Representatives of the fighting administrations of Partisans 
have taken their seats in this new government, and we have 
here General Velbit, a marvelous and accomplished soldier 
and thinker, who is the liaison between the King’s govern- 
ment and the forces led by Marshal Tito. We are working 
for unity here for one purpose alone, here as elsewhere, 
namely, the gathering together of the whole united strength 
of Yugoslavia—Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and the cleansing 
of their soil from the foul German invader. This union and 
this hurling out, I can assure you, have good chances of being 
accomplished before long. 

The Foreign Secretary made a statement to the House last 
week about Greece which had the full assent of the War 
Cabinet and marks the line we are taking. The government 
of Papandreo is broadly representative of all the main forces 
in Greece, and this new figure which has sprung upon the 
stage seems to recall in many ways the vigor and courage 
of personality of the great Venizelos, whose son is also asso- 
ciated with the Greek Government. 


RUMANIA IN A TIGHT Box 


Now it does seem to me that Rumania primarily must 
make their terms with Russia, whom they have so outrage- 
ously assaulted and at whose mercy they will soon lie. Rus- 
sia has offered generous terms to Rumania. I have no doubt 
they would be accepted with gratitude by the Rumanian 
people if only the Rumanian leaders had not the Prussian 
automatic pistol pressed at their breast or the nape of their 
neck. On this line we intend to fight. By fighting in this 
I mean arguing and then, if necessary, voting. 

In the eastern Mediterranean it has fallen to us to handle 
most of the business. We lost about 30,000 men in Greece. 
We have unbreakable ties with that historic land. We keep 
our two great Allies informed constantly of everything we 
do, and we endeavor, not without good fortune in the main, 
to carry our Allies with us. A measure of success has, I 
think, attended our recent handling of events. The Greek 
Navy is once again at sea, a Greek brigade will soon take its 
place in the line of battle in Italy. Greek air squadrons are 
also doing useful work. The same is true of Bulgaria— 
thrice thrown into wars on the wrong side by a most mis- 
erable set of criminal politicians, who seem to be available 
for their country’s ruin generation after generation. Three 


times in my life has this wretched Bulgaria subjected her 
peasant population to the pains of war and the chastisement 
of defeat. 


ButcariA Urcep To Hurry 


For them also the moment of repentance has not passed, 
but it is passing swiftly. The whole of Europe is sliding 
irresistibly into new and secure foundations. What will 
be the place of Bulgaria at the judgment seat when the petty 
and cowardly part she has played in this war is revealed and 
when the entire Yugoslav and Greek nations, through their 
representatives, will unfold at the Allied armistice table the 
dismal tale of the work the Bulgarian Army has done in their 
countries as cruel lackeys of the fallen Nazi power? 

In the Mediterranean war theatre we recently had the 
satisfaction of welcoming as our comrades in arms a finely 
equipped expeditionary force from Brazil, and there are 
more legions to come from this great land, which for a long 
time has been rendering valuable war service to the Allied 
cause, both in the air and on the sea. 

As an Englishman, I may be pardoned for thinking at this 
moment of another great South American country with which 
we have had close ties of friendship and mutual interest 
since her birth to liberty and independence. I refer to 
Argentina. 

We must all feel deep regret and also anxiety, as friends 
of Argentina, that in this testing time of nations she has not 
seen fit to declare herself wholeheartedly and unmistakably, 
with no reserve and qualification, on the side of freedom and 
has chosen to dally with evil, and also not only with evil but 
with the losing side. Nations must be judged by the parts 
they play. Not only belligerents, but neutrals, will find that 
their position in the world will not remain entirely unaf- 
fected by the part they may have chosen to play in the crisis 
of war. 


TurKeEy’s STAND EXPLAINED 


When I last spoke I made some observations about Turkey 
which the House might remember. I have great regard for 
the Turks, and there is a military tradition in the British 
Army of sympathy and alliance with them. In the last war 
they were turned against us by the influence of a handful 
of men and by the arrival of a single ship of war. We must 
not forget that Turkey declared her alliance with us before 
the present war, when our armaments were weak and our 
policy pacific. 

I visited Turkey in February last year and had a lengthy 
conference with President Inonu and his Prime Minister 
Saracoglu. We had further conferences after Teheran, when 
we met near the Pyramids. I am well aware of the diffi- 
culties of Turkey. When the war began she felt herself 
a strong military power. She looked out on the ranks of 
her brave army, on her unrivaled cavalry and infantry: She 
felt herself a strong military power and she was very reso- 
lute in her good-will toward England and France. 

Presently there appeared an entirely new set of weapons— 
aircraft, tanks, self-propelled artillery, mechanization in 
every form, which altered the relative strength of armaments 
and seemed to be the only means by which victory could be 
produced. The Turkish Army was by no means modern. It 
was very much as it came out of the last war. I understand 
plainly the feelings of military prudence which made action 
by Turkey less strong when these new facts were apparent 
to them all of a sudden at the beginning of great battles. 

But these deficiencies have to a considerable extent been 
repaired. German power is falling under the mightly Allied 
flail, and with the contribution which we and the United 
States are making in Italy and France, with the advance of 
Russia in the region of the Black Sea, I feel that the Turks 
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are in a more secure position than they have ever been since 
the war began. “hey would not be committing themselves 
to dangers against which they had no shield if they came 
forward on the side of their friends. 

Break With GERMANY ANNOUNCED 

Mister Speaker, | have the authority of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to announce here this afternnon in the House of 
Commons that, on the basis of the Anglo-Turkish Alliance, 
Turkey has broken off all relations with Germany. 

This fact infuses new life into the alliance we made with 
Turkey before the war. No one can tell whether Germany 
or Bulgaria will attack Turkey. If so, we will make com- 
mon cause with her and shall take the German menace as 
well as we can in our stride. No one can expect to enter 
this conflict and not suffer. ‘Turkish cities may receive the 
kind of bombardment we have never shrunk from here. 
Herr von Papen may be sent back to Germany to meet the 
blood bath which he so narrowly escaped at Hitler’s hand 
in 1934. I can take no responsibility in those matters. It 
was the policy of Mustapha Kemal to bring about close unity 
of action between the Russian and Turkish peoples. I hope 
this new step will contribute to the continuity of friendship 
of Turkey and Russia. 

(Sir Hugh O'Neill, County Antrim: “Does that mean 
that Turkey has definitely come into the war on our side?’ } 

Surely you are well aware of the distinction of breaking 
off relations with a power and declaring war. What another 
power might do I cannot pretend to say. 


Harp TO OuTLINE Future Worip 


At the present time no speech by a prominent politician in 
any of the various countries could be deemed complete with- 
out a full exposition of future organization of the world. 

1 was severely reproached last time for not having dealt 
methodically with this considerable topic. One of my diffi- 
culties is that it does not rest with me to lay down the law 
for all our Allies. If that were the general wish I would 
be ready to offer suggestions. But, odd as it may seem, coun- 
tries like the United States and Soviet Russia might wish 
to have their say in that matter. And they may not look at 
it in exactly the same way or express it in the same terms as 
would gain the loudest applause in this House. I am sorry 
about this. Nothing would have given me greater pleasure 
than to give the House my personal ideas about the general 
layout. 

But it would be very troublesome to all of us here if I 
made a pronouncement on the subject here and found my- 
self contradicted by our most considerable Allies. From 
time to time a great many eloquent statements are made about 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY CANNOT BE CONSERVATIVE 


the future organization of the world by the most eminent 
people. I personally would prefer to hear the opinions of 
other powerful nations before committing our country to too 
many details. 

Cannot we be content with broad declarations upon which 
we are all agreed? That there is to be a World Council to 
preserve peace, which will in the first instance be formed 
and guided by the major powers who have gained the war 
and that thereafter other powers, and eventually all powers, 
will be offered their part in this world organization. 

Cannot we be content with that and concentrate our efforts 
upon winning the victory and bearing ourselves so promi- 
nently in the conflict that our words will receive honored 
consideration when we come to the organization of peace? 


WASHINGTON PARLEYS ARE NEAR 


In the meanwhile, the House will be aware that important 
discussion on an official level are shortly to begin in Wash- 
ington. When these are completed we shall all of us have 
a very much better idea of where we stand. 

As I have said, it is vain and idle for any one country to 
try to lay down a law on this subject or to try to trace fron- 
tiers or to describe instruments by which those frontiers will 
be maintained without further bloodshed. It is vain and it 
is even unwise. ‘There was a man who sold a hyena skin 
while the beast still lived and who was killed in hunting it. 

Not only are those once-proud German armies being 
beaten back on every front by every one of the many mations 
which are inviting contact with them but in their homeland, 
Germany, tremendous events have occurred which must shake 
to their foundations the confidence of the people and the 
loyalty of the troops. 

The highest personalities in the German Reich are mur- 
dering one another or trying to while the avenging armies of 
the Allies close upon the doomed and ever narrowing circle 
of their power. We have never based ourselves upon the 
strength of the enemy but only on the righteousness of our 
cause. However potent may be these manifestations of in- 
ternal disorder, decisive even as they may be one of these 
days, it is not in them we should put our trust but in our 
own strong arm and the justice of our cause. 

Let us go on, then, to battle on every front; thrust for- 
ward, every man who can be found; arm and equip the 
forces in bountiful supply; listen to no parleys from the 
enemy, vie with our gallant allies to intensify the conflict 
and bear with unflinching fortitude whatever evils, whatever 
blows we may receive; drive on through the storm, now that 
it reaches its fury, with the same singleness of purpose and 
inflexibility of resolve as we showed to all the world when 
we were all alone. 





By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered at the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Ill., July 20, 1944 


Chicago, Ill., July 20, 1944 


§ chairman of the lowa delegation I am deeply honored 
to second the nomination of the greatest living Amer- 
ican—Franklin D. Roosevelt. The strength of the 

Democratic party has always been the people—plain people 
like so many of those here in this convention—ordinary folks, 





Delwwered at the Democratic State Platform Convention, Des Moines, Iowa, July 29, 1944 


farmers, workers and businessmen along main street. Jeffer- 
son, Jackson and Woodrow Wilson knew the power of the 
plain people. All three laid down the thesis that the Demo- 
cratic party can win only if and when it is the liberal party. 

Now we have come to the most extraordinary election in 
the history of our country. Three times the Democratic 
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party has been led to victory by the greatest liberal in the 
history of the United States. The name Roosevelt is revered 
in the remotest corners of this earth. The name Roosevelt 
is cursed only by Germans, Japs and certain American trog- 
lodytes. 

The first issue which transcends all others is that complete 
victory be won quickly. Roosevelt, in a world sense, is the 
most experienced military strategist who has ever been Presi- 
dent of the United States. Roosevelt is the only person in 
the United States who can meet on even terms the other 
great leaders in discussions of war and peace. The voice of 
our new world liberalism must carry on. 

It is appropriate that Roosevelt should run on the basis 
of his record as a war leader. He is successfully conducting 
a war bigger than all the rest of our wars put together. He 
must finish this job before the nation can breathe in safety. 
The boys at the front know this better than anyone else. 


LiperaAL IpEAS CHAMPIONED 


The future belongs to those who go down the line un- 
swervingly for the liberal principles of both political democ- 
racy and economic democracy regardless of race, color or 
religion. In a political, educational and economic sense there 
must be no inferior races. The poll tax must go. Equal 
educational opportunities must come. The future must bring 
equal wages for equal work regardless of sex or race. 

Roosevelt stands for all this. That is why certain people 
hate him so. That also is one of the outstanding reasons why 
Roosevelt will be elected for a fourth time. 

President Roosevelt has long known that the Democratic 
party in order to survive must serve men first and dollars 
second. That does not mean that the Democratic party is 
against business—quite the contrary. But if we want more 
small businessmen, as the Democratic party undoubtedly 
does, we must modify our taxation system to encourage risk 
capital to invest in all rapidly growing small business. 

We want both a taxation system and a railroad rate struc- 
ture which will encourage new business and the development 
of the newer industrial regions of the South and West. Rate 
discrimination must go. 


“O_p ELEPHANT NEVER CHANGES” 


The Democratic party in convention assembled is about 
to demonstrate that it is not only a free party but a liberal 
party. ‘The Democratic party cannot long survive as a con- 
servative party. The Republican party has a monopoly on 
the conservative brains and the conservative dollars. Demo- 
crats who try to play the Republican game inside the Demo- 
cratic party always find that it just can’t work on a national 
scale. 

In like manner Republicans who try to play the Democratic 
game inside the Republican party find that while it may work 
on a State basis it can never work nationally. I know because 
my own father tried it. Perhaps Wendell Willkie may have 
learned in 1944 a little of that which my own father learned 
in 1924. The old elephant never changes and never forgives. 

By nominating Franklin Roosevelt the Democratic party 
is again declaring its faith in liberalism. Roosevelt is a 
greater liberal today than he has ever been. His soul is 
pure. The high quality of Roosevelt liberalism will become 
more apparent as the war emergency passes. “The only ques- 
tion ever in Roosevelt’s mind is how best to serve the cause 
of liberalism in the long run. He thinks big. He sees far. 


Wor._p CooperaATION Set As GOAL 


There is no question about the renomination of President 
Roosevelt by this convention. The only question is whether 
the convention and the party workers believe wholeheartedly 


in the liberal policies for which Roosevelt has always stood. 

Our problem is not to sell Roosevelt to the Democratic 
convention but to sell the Democratic party and the Demo- 
cratic convention to the people of the United States. 

The world is peculiarly fortunate that in times like these 
the United States should be blessed with a leader of the 
caliber of Roosevelt. With the spirit of Woodrow Wilson, 
but avoiding the pitfalls which beset that great statesman, 
Roosevelt can and will le:d the United States in cooperation 
with the rest of the world toward that type of peace which 
will prevent World War IIL. It is this peace for which the 
mothers and fathers of America hope and work. 

Issues that will be with us for a generation—perhaps even 
for a hundred years—will take form at this convention and 
at the November election. The Democratic party and the 
independent voters will give Roosevelt their wholehearted 
support because of his record in peace and war. 

As head of the lowa delegation, in the cause of liberalism, 
and with a prayer for prompt victory in this war, permanent 
peace and full employment, | give you Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





Des Moines, Iowa, July 29, 1944 


Your choice of me as permanent chairman is deeply ap- 
preciated as a token of respect and affection. It is good to be 
with old friends to plan for victory on Nov. 7, here in Lowa. 
‘The prospects for a Roosevelt victory in the Midwest, and 
especially here in lowa, are brighter than they were four 
years ago. At that time we were not in the war. Now we 
are, and the most reactionary Republican has reason to be 
concerned as to what might happen to the war effort if we 
should lose the skilled leadership of the President. 

Roosevelt will win next fall in lowa provided you do 
your part in getting out the full Democratic vote and pro- 
vided, furthermore, you conduct the campaign on a high plane 
which does not alienate Republican voters who otherwise 
would be with you. This plan of campaign will give several 
Viidwestern States to Roosevelt, but it is not enough to win 
nany Congressional seats or many State or county tickets. 

To do a real job on this front it will be necessary to 
make the Democratic party a vital, continuously functioning 
organization through which farmers, workers and small-town 
business and professional men can come to agreement and 
make their wants known. The Republican party and its 
organs of publicity have already tried to separate the farmer 
and the worker. “The Democratic party can succeed only if 
it brings the farmer and the worker together on a liberal, 
constructive platform. Those Democrats who fight such a 
program are Republicans wearing false faces. 


PRAISES SOUTHERN FRIENDS 


It is important to say a word about my Southern friends. 
The farmers of the Middle West owe a lot to the farmers 
of the South. We would never have gotten satisfactory agri- 
cultural legislation if it had not been for men like Marvin 
Jones, Senator John Bankhead and Senator Alben Barkley. 
True there are certain reactionary leaders, but these men 
are usually financed directly or indirectly from the North. 
More and more an intelligent, constructive liberal leadership 
will arise in the South which will not owe anything directly 
or indirectly to Wall Street or to outworn prejudices. (Sen- 
ator) Claude Pepper of Florida and Gov. Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia, illustrate what I mean. Watch these men, They 
are young and have a sense of future trends. 

One function of a liberal, constructive Democratic party 
is to keep the West and South united. Another function is 
to keep the farmer and labor united. In carrying out this 
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second function the Democratic party in lowa should preach 
to the farmers every day in every county-seat town in lowa— 
“Your income from hogs, butter, eggs and cattle goes up and 
down precisely with the total payrolls of labor. The moment 
labor gets into trouble you get into trouble also. You must 
have a sympathetic understanding of labor’s problems if you 
are to understand your own.” 


SpeecHes Are Nor ENouGH 


After saying this, ask if it is not true that the Republicans 
are more interested in balancing the budget than in prevent- 
ing unemployment. The Republicans were in charge after 
the Civil War and after World War I and on both occasions 
proceeded on the assumption that the depressions and un- 
employment were necessary correctives. The world-wide 
economic whirlwind unleashed sooner or later after the end 
of this war will be of such a magnitude as to require vigorous 
action of a type which the Republicans have never been will- 
ing to make. 

That segment of the press and radio which is controlled 
by evil monetary interests continually fans every flame of 
prejudice which will maintain hatred between the farmer and 
worker. It is easy to state the fundamental Democratic 
thesis of unity between the farmer and the worker and con- 
trast it with the Republican thesis of hatred between the 
farmer and worker. 

The problem is to do something effective about it. It is 
not enough to make fire-eating speeches for three months 
once every four years. The money behind the Republican 
press and radio subtly spreads its poison every day. To coun- 
teract this we must be on the job forming constructive 
public opinion. 

We do not have much money and our avenues of press 
and radio publicity are therefore seriously limited. But we 
do have manpower, womanpower and the enthusiasm of 


youth on our side. All that is necessary is to formulate a 
liberal program for constructive Democratic action which is 
so compelling in its appeal to farmers and workers in both 
the North and South that they will be anxious to give per- 
sonally of their time and money to building a precinct-by- 
precinct and county-by-county organization with channels 
of publicity to service the members of the organization. 


LiperaAL Causz Not DEFEATED 


In doing such work we must enlist the services of the 
forward-looking men among the lawyers, the school teachers, 
the doctors, the bankers and all other professions. You will 
find help in the most unexpected places provided your pro- 
gram is based on the full use of all manpower, all resources 
and all technologies for the purpose of equal opportunity and 
a higher standard of living for all. 

The liberal cause has not been defeated and will not be. 
It merely is in the process of being reborn. I ask you to look 
up—not down; ahead—not backward. When we battle for 
full production and equal opportunity we battle for the com- 
mon man. That cause cannot die no matter what may hap- 
pen temporarily to certain individuals. 

And so for the sake of your boys I ask the members of 
this convention to work with all the fervor that is in them 
for a Roosevelt victory in the conviction that only by such 
a victory can the war be terminated promptly and rightly. 
A Dewey victory no matter how estimable Mr. Dewey him- 
self may be personally, will inevitably give hope to the wrong 
elements in Germany and Japan. A Dewey victory, just as 
was the case with the Harding victory in 1920, would make 
difficult the building of world order characterized by abiding 
peace. The Republicans betrayed the common man of the 
United States after the Civil War and after World War I. 
We shall not let them do it again. We will win with 
Roosevelt. 


Party vs. Personal Government 


THERE ARE PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS 
By RAYMOND MOLEY, Editor, Newsweek Magazine 
Delivered before The Ohio State Bar Association, Columbus, Ohio, May 12, 1944 


shall not, this evening, carry coals to Newcastle or law 

to Columbus. My interests concern only those places 

where law touches politics. I want to discuss politics, 
in its so-called classical sense, and to make not a political 
speech, but a speech about politics. 

In what I have to say, | want to lay down a few broad 
propositions about politics in this country and, in elaborating 
upon them, to draw a few conclusions of current importance. 
I do this in no merely partisan sense but, rather, in the 
spirit of one who, before the shooting starts next month, 
would examine some of the fundamentals which lie beneath 
all party policy in this country. For there are principles in 
politics, and, while no body of knowledge which concerns 
so closely the inscrutable recesses of human nature can be 
wholly scientific, politics is truly an art—a great art and a 
very old art. 

There is little in its fundamentals that was not clearly 
foreshadowed in Aristotle and in the great followers of Aris- 
totle through the ages. What is more, there is little of dan- 
ger in the immediate choices before us in this country that 
the ancients failed to see. In fact, the more I think of our 
basic Constitutional law and of principles of our govern- 


ment, the more I realize how much the statesmen who estab- 
lished these principles drew their inspiration from the immor- 
tal wisdom of Aristotle. 

The first political proposition which I wish to discuss is 
the inevitability of a two-party system under our Constitu- 
tion. There may be many contributing reasons why we have 
had only two major parties at a time since the beginning, 
but we can find the basic reason in the nature of the Consti- 
tution itself. It is the Constitution of a federal republic—a 
commonwealth of commonwealths. The federal character of 
the government it set up is indicated by its provisions for 
representation in Congress, for the election of the President, 
for the distribution of powers and in other ways. The ana- 
tomy of a national party follows, of necessity, the structural 
outlines of the republic. Since a major party must, from time 
to time, elect a President and a majority in Congress, it is 
hard to imagine how more than two major parties could 
create and maintain organizations in forty-eight states. For 
that matter, it is hard to see how more than two major par- 
ties could maintain organizations in three thousand counties 
and more thousands of smaller units. At any rate, by and 
large, the two-party system has met the pragmatic test. It 
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has lived a century and a half. It has resisted all efforts to 
change it into a multi-party system. So-called third parties 
have, in their short lives, provided little more than occa- 
sional inspiration or irritation or the opportunity for shrewd 
political blackmail. 

My second proposition is that the essential vitality of our 
parties in the past has sprung from the wide distribution of 
their control. Since they have roots in so many political sub- 
divisions, they are, of necessity, essentially dependent upon 
the loyalties and the efforts of a million or more minor party 
workers. In the great number of these multitudinous minor 
party officers lies one of the greatest of protections of our 
party system and of our republican form of government. 
They are too numerous to be regimented by a single, national 
general-staff. There are too many of them to be bribed or 
corrupted. The very multitude of the interests with which 
they are in contact is the surest protection we have against 
the capture of the national party by any one interest or 
faction. 

It has been fashionable for some of us to sneer at these 
lesser party chieftains and workers. They are, it is said, 
benighted, wholly indifferent to large issues and perspectives. 
They are often venal. But whoever quarrels with their 
shortcomings is quarreling with human life. As a group, they 
do perform a profoundly important function in the mainte- 
nance of popular government. Without them, our national 
and state elections would be subject to certain capricious 
forces which I shall presently mention and which, if 
unchecked, would destroy the republic itself. 

My third proposition is that the idea of so-called executive 
leadership of a party, while it envisages certain of the essen- 
tial requirements necessary to truly national unity, may also 
open the way to potential infections of the body politic of 
a most malignant nature. We have seen both aspects of it— 
the good and the bad—appear in their most insidious forms 
in the past fifty years. Forceful figures like Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt have 
exploited the concept of executive leadership in a spectacular 
manner. The theory of executive leadership has a seductive 
quality, which makes its dangers difficult to comprehend. 
Woodrow Wilson, four years before his election to the Presi- 
dency, expressed it thus: 

“The President is at liberty, both in law and conscience 
to be as big a man as he can. His capacity will set the limit; 
and if Congress be overborne by him, it will be no fault of 
the makers of the Constitution—it will be from no lack of 
constitutional powers on his part, but only because the Presi- 
dent has the nation behind him, and Congress has not.” 

Wilson says further that Presidents will, as time passes, 
regard themselves “less and less executive officers and more 
and more directors of affairs and leaders of the nation.” 

Thus, he concluded that the President may, if he will, 
become “national boss through the use of his enormous 
patronage, doling out his local gifts of place to local party 
managers, in return for support and cooperation in the guid- 
ance and control of his party. .. . He can break party lines 
apart and draw together combinations of his own devising.” 

These words, it should be noted, were uttered by a vigor- 
ous man who had not yet experienced in political office the 
dreadful effects of power upon the men who exercised such 
power. He assumed, as all highly theoretical and righteous 
men assume, that a man vested with such power will lose 
none of his earlier capacity to restrain his own ambition. Lin- 
coln retained that capacity, but his example is exceptional. 
And in Mr. Wilson’s second term, Mr. Wilson showed less 
and less of Lincoln’s humble faith in the people and more 
and more faith in himself. When Mr. Wilson wrote the 


words I have quoted, he knew nothing of his local party 
organization, was wholly unacquainted with his state party 
leaders, read no New Jersey paper and rarely voted in local 
elections. It is further worthy of note that after eight years 
of trying out his theory of Presidential leadership, his party’s 
organization had fallen into the most dreadful state of weak- 
ness that it had seen for a generation. 

We have had another experience with the theory of Presi- 
dential leadership in the past eleven years. We have seen 
party authority sapped by centrally-controlled government 
patronage. We have seen the Democratic National Commit- 
tee so weakened that many of its members are in open revolt, 
while many others are in silent and impotent opposition. We 
have seen the last Chairman who truly represented the rank 
and file of the Party forced, by his own conscience, into 
irreconcilable retirement. We have seen him followed in 
quick succession by three Presidential puppets. We have 
seen a Presidential favorite, much of whose previous party 
affiliation was with the Socialist Party, give orders to the 
humiliated but obedient Democratic Convention. 

We have seen more. We have seen the high officers of the 
Congress—the Speaker and the Majority Leaders of both 
Houses—serve not as officers of the Houses that elected them, 
but as agents of the Executive. We have heard out of his 
own mouth the Majority Leader of the Senate say that for 
years he has carried the President's flag in the Senate. We 
have seen the majority of the Senate accept his resignation 
from that office and, then, re-elect him, thus registering the 
humiliating fact that, for eleven years, their elected Leader 
was in reality the President’s agent. ‘This is the principle of 
executive leadership degenerating into the actuality of party 
dictatorship. 

I am not arguing that leadership is not inevitable as long 
as human nature is human nature. I am simply pointing ou. 
that, without restraints, leadership can, under certain condi- 
tions, ultimately operate to destroy the foundations of party 
and, in turn, the foundations of republican government. 

When, however, we find political leadership falling a vic- 
tim to perversion, the reasonable course is to seek the causes 
of that perversion, rather than to abandon faith in leadership 
itself. As I see it, one of the two sources of danger lies in 
certain more or less mechanical factors in modern life: the 
other lies in the psychology of the leader himself. - 

Modern methods of communication, such as the radio, and 
modern forms of influencing opinion, such as motion pictures 
and national publications, lend to the purposes of ambition 
the means of imposing ideologies from the top down and of 
supervening or overcoming the traditional method through 
which political authority moves from the bottom upward. 
We have had recent examples of the power, the successes 
and, fortunately, in some cases, the failures of such opera- 
tions. Such efforts are almost invariably aimed at weakening 
party organization. ‘They make their strongest appeal on the 
ground that local party leaders are too dumb to know what 
is good for the country. 

The other force that corrupts the principle of true leader- 
ship springs from the psychology of the leader himself. 
Power corrupts every faculty of the mind, especially judg- 
ment. As ambition augments the means of power, it also 
reduces the faculties that govern the use of that power. 

No one who has seen an executive at work over a long 
period has failed to see that as his power increases, he has 
less access to the true facts or true opinions of those who 
see him. In the crowded day of a President of the United 
States, almost every caller wants something. Those neces- 
sitous visitors are not going to say unpleasant things, how- 
ever true. The President’s comments and opinions are 
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greeted with enthusiastic acquiescence. After some years of 
this, the President may think things are true merely because 
he says them. The windows of an Executive’s mind have a 
way of slamming shut. ‘The draft that closes them comes 
from the mouths of courtiers, and the thing that keeps them 
shut is the honeyed giue of flattery. Just when an Executive 
needs most a clear view of his domain, he finds himself gaz- 
ing into the pictures on his office wall instead of out of the 
windows of his office. 

This brings me to my fourth and last proposition. Polit- 
ical parties in the United States, because of their wide base, 
have been compelled to universalize their policies. Their lines 
cutting, as they have, at something like right angles to the 
tines which divide social, economic or religious groups, they 
have been forced to adhere more or less closely to some con- 
cept of a national interest transcending all group interests. 

‘There are some instances when hypocrisy is a virtue. One 
of them is illustrated by the tendency in party platforms and 
speeches to pretend to a universality of interest and sympathy. 
‘These pretentions, however insincere, have in the past kept 
chass antagonisms out of political campaigns. All of you who 
have lived in Cleveland know the expression attributed to a 
ward leader there: “I know no race; I know no religion; 
I know no class. | know nothing.” 

But # should be added that all such pretensions of univer- 
sality are not, in essence, hypocritical. Such expressions 
actually do represent an aspiration for a political loyalty 
which conceives of the state as a common partnership, a 
fellowship of men and women, centered in a true concept of 
general welfare. 

b do not claim that parties have not, from time to time, 
been the preys of an excess of special interest of one kind or 
another. But, in the main, they have sought to be a just 
instrument for the government of all people, rather than tools 
of one group or bloc. One party might include, as Theodore 
Roosevelt estimated, only thirty-five percent of organized 
labor or sixty-five percent of the farmer vote. 

But when the party line is bent so far away from cutting 
group tines at right angles as to come in conformity with 
those hines, there is danger both to parties and the nation. It 
is Mot reassuring to read that eighty or eighty-five percent of 
the CIO favors one party; nor is it reassuring to read a 
recent poll in which business management favors one party 
to the tune of ninety percent. 

In alluding once more to my contention that there is a 
national interest supreme over all other interests, permit me 
to remind this group of lawyers of what has been happening 
to the Constitutional concept of the “general welfare” under 
the new order of things. Apparently sociologists are inter- 
preting a Constitution written by philosophers. Plato yearned 
for the day when philosophers would be statesmen. But he 
never anticipated the oddity which would be presented when 
social reformers occupied the seats of statesmen. 
was put into the Con- 
stitution by men who knew the great principles of political 


The expression “general welfare” 
philosophy. “They learned their classical philosophy with 
their law. ‘The law taught to Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe 
and Clay by George Wythe was not a hodge-podge of folk 
dancing and first aid, “Vhe classical concept embodied in the 
term “general welfare’ was that of a welfare which tran- 
seended all little The together of the 
attributes of a thousand individual private rights does not 
explain the total importance of a national interest. An atoll 
in the Caroline Islands may be created by billions of coral 
animals, but it is not for the possession of their skeletons 
that men fight and die for a foothold there. Obviously, there 
can be no national security even after we have made the 
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most precise definitions of every citizen’s security. Yet our 
atomic statesmanship, in these days, fails to realize that when 
men and classes are divided into their particular interests, a 
supreme interest is lost. And in the chaos that follows, all 
particular interests are, in turn, sacrificed. 

When we break down parties in the name of some attrac- 
tive concept of non-partisanship, we run squarely into the 
immutable facts of human association. The slogan of non- 
partisanship is one of the most dangerous that ever intro- 
duced itself into our national life. What it does is to seize 
upon all the underlying antagonisms to parties that the venal 
sins of these parties have lighted up and to hitch the resulting 
enmity to a great delusion—the delusion that there is such 
a thing as an independent voter. When a man cuts his ties 
to a party, he does not thereupon respond only to a calm and 
rational weighing of issues. Being a gregarious animal, he 
responds to other forms of group attraction. Some of these 
are religious, some are racial, some are social and economic. 
Many of the pulls or attractions are wholly irrelevant to 
political judgment. Some, I regret to say, easily take on the 
kind of virulent character that breaks the community into 
warring groups. 

I have now offered certain general propositions which are, 
in the main, expressions of the theory and philosophy of poli- 
tics. Now, by way of illustrating what is happening, let me 
present some concrete evidence, drawn from the history of 
national parties over the past three-quarters of a century. 

I use as a basis for my illustration that most convenient 
political unit—the Congressional district. If, from Virginia, 
a crescent were drawn to the southwest as far as Texas, the 
area on each side would include those districts which, over 
the years, have been most consistently Democratic. That, 
for our purpose, we may call the solid South. But there was, 
for sixty of these years, an almost equally solid North, as 
well. That solid North might be described as an area 
extending a hundred miles or so north and south of a line 
drawn from the place at which we are meeting tonight to 
the northeastern corner of Nebraska. That area was, until 
1930, consistently Republican. It provided a sectional offset 
to the solid Democratic South. National campaigns, over 
the years, were fought with these two great centers of oppos- 
ing power in mind and, because each was predominantly 
agricultural and because in the voting population the dis- 
tribution of social classes, races and religions were so similar, 
party lines were drawn roughly at right angles with class 
lines. 

‘To understand what happened in 1932, we shall have to 
bear two facts in mind. In the first place, because of a per- 
sistent problem of agricultural surpluses, both the southern 
and northern farmer were in growing revolt against the 
party in power. In the second place, the basic philosophy of 
the Democratic nominee in 1932 was largely agricultural. 
When Mr. Roosevelt ran twice for the State Senate in 
Dutchess County and, later, when he ran for Governor, his 
strategy, largely conceived by Louis Howe, was to direct 
his appeal to the farmers and small shopkeepers who were 
hitherto mainly Republican. That strategy succeeded. When 
he was nominated at Chicago, it is significant that he was 
opposed to the last by the delegates from industrial regions 
and by the city machines. 

His campaign of 1932 was specifically directed at break- 
ing into the region which I have described as the solid Repub- 
lican North. He paid little attention to the cities. In his 
speeches, there was little about labor, nothing about social 
security, nothing of foreign policy and only a bare mention 
of relief. The philosophy he then expressed was a broad 
national one—one in which the interdependence of the groups 
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was asserted over and over. And when election came, he 
won a national victory. For two years, some of us believed 
that a new, truly national and dominant party had been born. 
The Congressional elections of 1934 ran about the same way 
as the election of 1932. 

Then came 1935 and, with it, a radical reversal of policy. 
Farm benefits were continued, but the legislation of that 
year and the next was designed to favor the city machines 
and labor. High among the new proposals were social secur- 
ity, the Wagner Act and enlarged relief schemes. Louie 
Howe and his agrarian philosophy were not only dead, but 
forgotten. In 1936, the President and his party sought, 
through an alliance with the city machines and organized 
labor, to bring behind them the greatest possible number of 
easily manipulated votes. They secured for the candidate a 
majority of eleven million. But underneath it all, the effects 
of changed policies were apparent. In 1936, Mr. Roosevelt 
carried fewer counties than in 1932. The new policy, super- 
ficially successful, continued. The Supreme Court was 
attacked. An alliance was made with the CIO. Spend-lend 
became not an emergency measure, but a national policy. 

There were those who protested against this trend, and, 
may I say, I was one of them. The elections of 1938 showed 
the ebbing of the tide. In 1940, despite the defeat of Willkie 
by big city votes, the outward Democratic tide continued. 
In 1942, it still went on. A look at the non-urban districts 
held by Republicans shows that they now compare almost 
exactly with those held in 1924. The great power of habit 
has reasserted itself once more. In those districts, the Repub- 
licans are home from the sea. The Early New Deal, which 
died in 1935, was no more like the present philosophy of the 
Democratic party than Jefferson is like Phil Murray. 

Mr. Jefferson had much to say about the kind of momen- 
tous choice that Mr. Roosevelt was to make in 1935. He 
solemnly warned his party against it. He said that the secur- 
ity not only of his party, but of the nation, rested upon the 
farmers and others of moderate means. He said that large 
city groups of voters easily manipulated would become “fit 
tools for the designs of ambition.” He believed, with Aris- 
totle, that vast masses of voters while they might be tem- 
porarily captured by the cry of democracy, could also become 
the mere transition between a government of powers distrib- 
uted by geography or constitutional compartments and a 
government in which a single individual rules. He believed, 
in short, that a class government becomes, of necessity, a 
personal government. 

Now, by way of more exact illustration, let me present a 
tabulation of the city Congressional districts by parties since 
1924. (Illustrates with charts.) 

The lesson of this is that while a restoration of party bal- 
ance has taken place in non-urban America, the same thing 


has not taken place in the cities. The Democratic party of 
1944 has concentrated strength in cities and in the South. 
The great middle ground is Republican. And the election 
this year will be a test of strength upon this dangerous divi- 
sion of power. That the predominantly agricultural South is 
not happy can be seen by any observer down there. It was 
shown in the veto on the President's vote of the tax bill in 
February. 

We have reached a point where there is real danger of 
the con ‘nued dominance of a party based upon economic 
classes. \What is more, we are in danger of dominance by a 
party in which effective power may be seized, before long, 
by political labor groups. This, I submit, is a grave turn of 
events. 

The road away from this quagmire lies in the maintenance 
and restoration of real party government. The Republican 
party can contribute to the preservation of Republican insti- 
tutions by basing its appeal upon the interdependent interest: 
of men and women of average means, of those elements of 
Labor which are not dedicated to a labor political party, of 
the free farmers and of industrial management. It may take 
a great defeat to bring the Democratic party back to the 
principle of group interdependence which it deserted in 1935. 
But, since that sort of major operation is necessary, let us 
not delay too long. 

I have offered these observations tonight to induce the 
interest of thoughtful men like yourselves in the preservation 
of party government in the United States. I have not argued 
for the supremacy of one party over the other, because | 
believe that millions of Democrats are just as eager as any- 
one to restore the truly national character of their party. 
They, too, prefer a party to a personal government. They, 
too, believe that the creation of a party adhering to class 
lines is a long step toward personal government. They, too, 
deplore the stark appeals to class which have characterized 
the utterances of men in high office in the past few years. 
They, too, yearn for a government in which self-seeking 
groups have no part. They, too, adhere to the concept of an 
Executive and a Congress to which all groups may go for 
justice, but which no group may borrow, steal or use for its 
own purposes. 

For when we take that high ground, our fellow-travelers 
are immortal men. The creators of our Constitution saw 
these dangers, and the more eloquent among them, like Madi- 
son, spelled out those dangers. A political party is no end 
in itself. But when it serves the greater end of preserving 
republican government, it deserves the support of Americans. 
The American republic is no mere figure of speech. It is a 
mechanism by which men may live and be free. And vital 
parties are the foundations upon which that republic should 
rest. 


The Crisis in Democratic Leadership 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL MUST NOT BE DENIED 


By LYNN T. WHITE, JR., President, Mills College, Oakland, Cal. 
Delivered at the Fifty-First Commencement of Pomona College, Pomona, Cal., April 24, 1944 


O address a graduating class in April of 1944 is no 
easy task. If I were to speak in sanguine terms of 
the opportunity which lies before you to remake the 
world after the heart’s desire, I should insult your intelli- 
gence, for you know that this is a grim world and that any 
conceivable improvement which may be accomplished during 


the time of your lives will leave it still largely a vale of 
tears. If I were to exhort you in general terms to go forth 
despite all obstacles to build the kingdom of righteousiuess 
on earth, I should insult your character, for in any case you 
will so dedicate yourselves. Therefore, it seems that the least 
offensive course which one may adopt on this occasion is to 
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try to assist your thinking regarding a major aspect of the 
agony of our time: the crisis in leadership. 

In October of 1932 1 was in Rome observing the celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the Fascist seizure of that 
city. I stood in the Piazza Venezia as Mussolini came out 
upon the balcony of his palace and listened to the scores of 
thousands of Black Shirts packed in that great square chant- 
ing “Duce, Duce, Duce!” In the following January I was 
working in the archives of the cathedral of Catania on the 
east coast of Sicily and was living in a little boarding house 
which was packed with German tourists. One evening just 
before dinner the news of the burning of the Reichstag ar- 
rived. You will remember that to win an election in Ger- 
many the Nazi Party had set fire to the Parliament Build- 
ings in Berlin in order to blame the atrocity on the Com- 
munists and thus swing a majority of the German electorate 
into their camp; a scheme which worked admirably. That 
evening in Catania as I listened to the conversation at 
the tables all about me constantly I heard the expression, 
“Our Fubrer will get us out of this. Our Fuhrer will re- 
press the Communist terror.” Fuhrer: Leader! It was 
borne in on me to what an extent the conflict of the twentieth 
century is involved with the problem of securing the right 
tvpe of leadership in our society. Since, in general, the 
leadership in our own country emerges from the ranks of 
the college graduates, it is appropriate on such an occasion 
as this to clarify the concept of leadership which is neces- 
sary for the strengthening of our democratic tradition. 

Here in America the method of securing leadership has 
often been misconceived as a purely passive process of let- 
ting the cream rise to the top and then skimming it off. 
Leaders are thought of as an elite which appears spontane- 
ously from society. But leaders do not in fact emerge en- 
tirely under their own power. Although the personal quali- 
ties of the leader himself are certainly not to be underesti- 
mated, he is never in any real sense a self-made man. 
Leaders are to a great extent forced to the surface by the 
society in which they live, and a society usually finds the 
type of leaders for which it is looking. There can be no 
leader who is not supported by the led. Therefore the 
problem of producing a desirable leadership in our society is 
essentially a problem of popular education. It is not enough 
to select young men and women of brilliance, to give them 
the best possible training, and then to place them in posi- 
tions of responsibility. It is far more important to develop 
in the great mass of our people a discriminating taste in 
leadership so that the millions who will never themselves 
be leaders may recognize clearly the type of leadership 
which they wish and may support intelligently the individ- 
uals who embody it. This means that we must formulate 
our theories of leadership much more exactly than we have 
done in the past. We must make Americans much more 
aware of the various types of leadership than has heretofore 
seemed necessary. Our enemies, the totalitarians, have been 
much less remiss in this respect than we. It is part of their 
strength that they know exactly what kind of leaders they 
want and that thev have educated their people to want and 
to support such leaders. 

There are three possible theories of leadership. The first 
is very commonly propounded in our own land, and yet I 
think you would agree with me that it contains within itself 
pernicious elements. It maintains that leaders are a mortar 
which holds society together. The ordinary citizen is a 
brick, relatively passive. It is the mortar which binds the 
individual bricks together, makes them a coherent and func- 
tional whole. If the mortar fails the social structure disinte- 
grates. To change the metaphor, the leader is a nerve cell 


which integrates and coordinates the other cells of the body 
according to the will of the central controlling agency, the 
brain, which is a concentration of nerve cells. You will see 
that such a theory assumes, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that our society is in fact an organism having an 
existence in itself which transcends the existence of the 
individual component units. In its perfected form this or- 
ganic theory of society is identical with totalitarianism and 
conceives of the Leader, the Fuhrer or Duce, as being not 
merely the brain of society from which the minor leaders 
take their orders and to which they bring back their reports 
on the state of the organism, but even as a mystical embodi- 
ment of the soul of the community. Metaphors are in- 
deed useful instruments of the human mind if their limita- 
tions are observed. Very often, however, a figure of speech 
which is valid in certain respects entirely fails in others, yet 
because it has seized our imagination it perverts our think- 
ing. We mistake similarity for identity. We must beware 
of this trickery of words. There is indeed a human or- 
ganism, but there is no organism of society apart from the 
sum total of the individuals composing it. There is no Amer- 
ica, no American mind, apart from the one hundred and 
thirty odd million individual Americans who constitute our 
nation. We must clearly recognize that the seeds of totali- 
tarianism lie in any theory which conceives of leadership as 
the directive or cohesive force in an organic society. 

The second theory of leadership is seldom heard in Amer- 
ica but has been consistently advanced in Europe ever since 
the days of Machiavelli. The leader is conceived as an 
Ubermensch (in view of the current connotation of the 
name “Superman,” one is driven back to Nietzsche’s word) 
who is to his followers as the wolf is to the sheep. He is 
deliberately and consciously predatory. He is without scru- 
ples or compassion. The sole objective of history, according 
to this theory, is to produce a very limited number of these 
exceptional individuals. The sole purpose of society is to 
provide them with a means of support and of expanding their 
sacro egosimo, their “holy egoism,” to use Mussolini's ex- 
pression. Such a theory of leadership is too extreme to find 
much following in the United States, but in the minds of 
the totalitarians it has fused with the organic theory of 
leadership already mentioned. Indeed, in practice these two 
harmonize very successfully, since the first secures the sup- 
port of the common man by appealing to his altruism and at 
the same time to his need for guidance, whereas the second 
evokes the full energies of the leader group by appealing to 
their selfishness. 

There is a third theory of leadership, however, which is in 
complete opposition to the first two and which is, I trust, 
that held by the great majority of Americans, even though 
we have not adequately defined it. We must formulate it, 
nevertheless, if we are to maintain ourselves in this great 
conflict with the dictatorships and if we are to prevent our- 
selves after this present war from becoming mired in the 
quicksands of totalitarianism. The third theory holds that 
leadership is an instrument for the development of per- 
sonality not only in the leader but equally in his companions, 
the led. 

Inherent in this definition we discover the axiom which 
chiefly separates us from all brands of totalitarianism: the 
assumption of the infinite worth of every individual no 
matter how apparently degraded. It is well to recognize 
that this is an essentially religious notion. We Americans 
are so devoted to the idea of the complete separation of 
church and state, a separation which for practical purposes is 
essential to the maintenance of both religious and political 
liberty, that we have often been reluctant to recognize that 
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it is impossible completely to segregate religious from politi- 
cal thinking. The axiom of the infinite worth of every per- 
sonality can not be defended rationally, nor can it be proved 
correct by an appeal to day-by-day experience. It makes no 
sense apart from an essentially theological belief that every 
individual is endowed with a quantum of intelligence and 
freedom of choice, and that the purpose of living is to give 
every individual an opportunity to “save his soul” or “de- 
velop his personality” (depending on whether you want the 
older or more recent phrasing of the same problem) by the 
exercise of his reason and freedom. This faith and this alone 
lies at the basis of our rationally and empirically indefensi- 
ble system of universal suffrage. We give a bailot each on 
the one hand to the greatest authority on political science 
and on the other hand to the most ordinary of our citizens ; 
we send them individually into little booths where they 
mark them up; then the anonymous ballots are put into a 
locked box from which they are taken and counted im- 
partially. Is there any better evidence that in our demo- 
cratic society we are not interested primarily in the efficiency 
of society as a whole or in reaching the best solution of each 
individual political problem but rather that we regard our 
political organization as existing for the purpose of giving 
every individual, whatever his state of spiritual development, 
an opportunity to grow as a person through examining the 
facts relevant to a political problem and then arriving at an 
individual decision regarding that problem? 

It follows that leadership in a democracy is a device for 
developing the intelligence and discrimination of the whole 
body of citizens in order that they individually may become 
better human beings. This sounds terribly abstract, but 
after all an abstraction is merely a generalization drawn from 
innumerable specific instances, and this principle of demo- 
cratic leadership may be observed in the conduct of a Boy 
Scout troop as easily as in the conduct of a nation. It means 
that the democratic leader must always respect his com- 
panions, the led; that he must never be more than primus 
inter pares—the first among equals. He must know that in a 
very real sense it is they who lead him. The implications of 
the theory of democratic leadership were humorously ex- 
pressed by a politician of the French Revolution who, seeing 
a mob rushing by in the streets below his office windows, 
seized his hat and said to his secretary, “There go the people. 
I am their leader. I must follow them.” The tinge of 
cynicism in that remark should not blind us to its essential 
sincerity. : 

The democratic leader’s respect for his fellows has sev- 
eral practical consequences. First of all, he never lies to 
them. Since the purpose of democratic leadership is to de- 
velop reasons and discriminating choice in every citizen of 
the community, the leader must see to it that the citizens 
have the facts relevant to all political problems and he must 
encourage the utmost freedom in the discussion of those 
problems. One of the most ominous symptoms of the decay 
of the democratic tradition in the United States has been 
the tendency on the part of government officials to suppress 
facts which are necessary for the formation of political judg- 
ments on the part of the people. It is, of course, true that in 
time of war certain types of military and economic informa- 
tion must be withheld lest the enemy be aided. Neverthe- 
less, who will deny that in certain spheres of government a 
psychology of secrecy has developed? The attitude seems to 
be that since the people are not trained experts it would be 
well to prevent discussion of difficult problems: in other 
words, the efficiency of the state is held to be more impor- 
tant than the development of the individual citizen. Sec- 
ondly, the democratic leader never appeals to the blind 


loyalty of his followers, nor does he attempt to establish 
his leadership merely by assertion of authority. He never 
says, “Do this because you love me so much” or “Do this 
because I am your Leader.” On the contrary, he says, “Let's 
do this for the following reasons, and now let’s sit down and 
discuss those reasons just to make sure that we all under- 
stand that they are right reasons.” Finally, (and this is 
perhaps the most important touchstone to distinguish demo- 
cratic from dictatorial leadership) the democratic leader 
protects minorities within the group from coercion by the 
majority, and insists on their right to attempt, by discussion, 
to convert themselves into a majority and even to displace 
him from his position of leadership. Such forbearance is 
difficult, especially in small groups, yet it is vastly impor- 
tant, since the attitude displayed toward dissident minorities 
is the primary test of whether or not the group is primary 
or whether the precedence goes to providing opportunity 
for the spiritual development of the individuals who con- 
stitute the group. Freedom of speech is the hair shirt worn 
by every democratic society. Suppression is so easy; patience 
is so difficult. The democratic doctrine of civil liberties re- 
flects an ascetic determination to suffer fools gladly, since 
at times what at first seems folly turns out to be wisdom. 
Like the fasting of monks, it is an act of abnegation designed 


to toughen the spiritual muscles of every member of the 
community. 


It is evident, therefore, that democratic leadership is the 
exact reverse of the Fascist “Leader Principle” which deprives 
the led of the exercise of intelligence and of freedom of 
choice, which rests its power on assertion of authority and 
appeals to blind loyalty, and which ruthlessly crushes 
minorities of dissenters. This democratic tradition is our 
greatest treasure here in America. To preserve it we must 
not only fight for it, we must fight under it. Those of us 
who have lived in America for a few years, however, are 
vividly aware that the actualities of our nation do not con- 
form in every respect to our ideals. We know that our 
society is permeated by Little Caesars running families and 
businesses, heading colleges, schools and parishes, Red Cross 
Chapters, boys’ clubs, playgrounds, benevolent societies, and 
Shakespeare Clubs. Indeed, wherever two or three are 
gathered together, there is at least the peril of minor dic- 
tatorship. Moreover, one has an uncomfortable feeling that 
the number of our Fihrers is increasing. This can not be 
proved but I doubt if many will care to deny it. Why is 
this so? Why does the tradition of democratic leadership 
seem to be imperiled in the United States? I believe that 
it is because democratic leadership is based on respect for 
personality, whereas during the past two or three generations 
our society has grown increasingly more impersonal. With 
urbanization, industrialization, and the increasing mobility 
of our population, individuals by the millions have lost touch 
with intimate groups: the local church, lodge, and school— 
above all, with the neighborhood in which they learned to 
know their fellows as human beings. 


Let me say parenthetically that I am not talking about the 
alleged decay of the much maligned American family which 
is, | think, the strongest element in our national structure. 
It has never seemed strange to me that Europe produced 
Fascism when nearly every home in Europe has its Fiihrer in 
Papa. There are, of course, exceptions in European families, 
but by and large Papa holds autocratic domination over his 
wife and children. Even when the father of the family jis its 
weakest member, he is maintained by public opinion and by 
legal authority in his position of dominance. In this country 
we have heard much about the so-called disintegration of 
the American family, but such comments seem usually to be 
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based on the assumption that in some way the European 
patriarchal family is morally superior and that the “decay” 
of the American family is a recent disaster. We should 
recognize, however, that the American family is a sociological 
phenomenon quite unlike anything to be found elsewhere. It 
is a product not merely of the distinctive American condi- 
tions of the frontier but also of our basic American respect 
for personality. The American family is not, like the Eu- 
ropean family, a triangular authoritarian structure dominated 
by the father. On the contrary, it is an informal debating 
society which begins with two members, the father and 
mother, into the discussions of which the children are grad- 
ually admitted. Indeed, they are admitted before they have 
any real capacity for participating in the debates for exactly 
the same reason which leads us to extend the suffrage even 
to the least developed members of our whole society: we be- 
lieve that with children, as with citizens in general, it is more 
important to give opportunity for the exercise of reason and 
of free choice than it is to reach the best possible solutions 
for the immediate problems under discussion. At times, of 
course, the debates get a bit furious, the crockery flies, and 
the debating society dissolves. Nevertheless, I believe that 
there are more happy marriages and happy families in the 
United States than in any other country which I| have ob- 
served, primarily because the American family structure is 
based upon respect for the personality of every individual 
member. Despite the shocks of our time, the institution of 
the family is far more stable than the other small groups in 
which in the past we have learned to know human nature. 

The decline of democratic leadership is largely based upon 
a decline in the feeling for the importance of the individual. 
This, in turn, is rooted in the loneliness of millions who have 
lost all sense of being part of a community, part of a neigh- 
borhood, who have become the listless window shoppers of 
our city streets. If we are to stem the tendencies towards the 
decay of democracy which we observe among ourselves, we 
must frankly face the problem of giving the drifting millions 
a sense of belonging to an intelligible community. The big 
city, as at present organized, is the greatest enemy of the 
democratic tradition. 

There are, of course, optimists who maintain that the big 
city is doomed. They point to the obvious fact of the ten- 
dency to decentralize industry, the drift of population to- 
ward the suburbs, the decline of land values in the heart of 
our great urban agglomerations. After the war, they say, the 
helicopter is going to accelerate decentralization at a tre- 
mendous rate. Transportation lines will be freed from the 
limitations of topography. Settlement will be spread with 
great evenness over wide areas, probably concentrating on 
the ridges of mountains where the view is better. And who 
will deny that if the single family helicopter becomes com- 
mercially possible it may have far more effect on our pattern 
of living than the automobile ever had? Yet eagerly as | 
personally anticipate the blessed age of flight, it seems highly 
improbable that our great cities will shrivel and fade at once 
in the shadow of heavenly wings. The tendencies toward 
urbanization are first clearly visible in the late tenth century 
of our era: they have been operative for a thousand years. 
If, as is probably the case, a new set of decentralizing factors 
has come into play, the evidence is as yet inadequate that 
their force is sufficient to overpower the older urges toward 
centralization. In our time there will continue to be great 
cities which by their vast impersonality will continue to un- 
dermine the sense of the importance of individual personality 
and consequently to corrode the basis of democratic leader- 
ship, unless we do something to reform their structure. 

At this point, many of you may throw your hands in the air 
and avow that the great city is so inherently perverse that it 


can not be brought to the mourners’ bench. But even though 
we recognize the great difficulties of social planning, we 
should not despair. A somewhat analogous problem, on a 
much smaller scale, was recognized nearly forty years ago in 
our American universities. They were growing and diversi- 
fying, losing all sense of pattern, coherence, and intimacy. 
Like our cities, they were becoming unintelligible. Students 
were losing personal contact with their professors and even 
with one another. That extraordinary man, Woodrow Wil- 
son, formulated the problem at Princeton and offered as 
solution a plan for breaking Princeton up into a group of 
small residential colleges. As you know, he failed in his 
project. The alumni of Princeton expelled him into immor- 
tality. But the problem remained. After the first World 
War, hundreds of thousands of students rushed to our great 
universities which lost even more of the personal atmosphere, 
an atmosphere which our best educators have always recog- 
nized as essential to truly liberal education. In the late ’20’s 
and early ’30’s, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Harkness, 
both Yale and Harvard went through social revolutions 
according to Wilson’s plan, and by prodigious efforts those 
two universities have in fact regained much of the intimacy 
which was lost in the period of indiscriminate and uncon- 
trolled growth. Unfortunately, no other great university 
was financially able to follow their example, and, as we all 
know, our country is filled with educational Willow Runs. 
The significance of small colleges like Pomona and Mills is 
that they stoutly insist on the crucial importance—for the 
development of a truly educated man or woman—of the 
intangible values generated in personal contact. 

The chief problem of America is how to do to our cities 
what Yale and Harvard did to their organization. It would 
be very simple to conclude at this point, but I can not permit 
myself the luxury of ending on nothing more tangible than a 
question mark. It is so very easy merely to pose the problem: 
it commits one to nothing, prevents criticism, and saves one’s 
reputation. However, | feel that any speaker is taking unfair 
advantage of his audience if he fails to follow his question 
mark with any answer, however tentative, which he per- 
sonally may have reached. 

In fact, the problem of restoring the values of personality 
to the lives of the millions of people herded together in our 
great cities does not seem so insoluble today as it did a few 
years ago. I shall not insult you by presenting any panacea, 
for no one in this disenchanted age believes in cure-alls. 
Nevertheless, the exigencies of war thrust an experience upon 
many of our cities which seems to hold possibilities for the 
future. 

After Pearl Harbor, particularly here on the Pacific Coast, 
there was a well grounded fear that we might be bombed by 
the Japanese. A highly centralized urban organization is not 
fitted to deal adequately with a bomb. When it falls you 
can’t go to the telephone, call up the Mayor, and ask him 
what he is going to do about it, why he doesn’t send the 
police, the ambulances, and the fire engines. It is a local 
crisis which requires immediate local measures carried out 
by a local organization. This was so evident that almost 
overnight neighborhood clubs and block clubs were formed 
to organize air raid protection. Neighbors who had not here- 
tofore recognized that they were neighbors got together for 
first-aid courses and instructions in how to extinguish incen- 
diaries. Somewhat to their amazement people discovered that 
they liked more of their neighbors than they didn’t like. 
That in itself was a victory of the first order. People who 
had lived side by side for years without speaking, now became 
friends. Families uprooted bv the exigencies of war and set- 
tling in a new community quickly associated themselves with 
the air raid defense and learned to know the people living 
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about them. Quite by accident, quite without the aid of any 
grandiose theory, the peril of war temporarily restored the 
sense of the neighborhood, the sense of the village, the sense 
of a community which is intelligible as no great city is in- 
telligible. Imperceptibly the activities of the neighborhood 
clubs extended to include scrap and paper salvage drives. 
Scouting troops and recreation organizations began instinc- 
tively to adjust themselves to the newly discovered neighbor- 
hood. Social workers suddenly awoke to the fact that here at 
last was an entity in the city which had form and substance, 
which could assist them in tackling problems of delinquency, 
child care, and the like. A social structure which was born 
spontaneously of war may perhaps become one of the greatest 
forces for the betterment of our American life in peace time. 

As with all things human, there are, of course, potential- 
ities for evil inherent in the development of neighborhood 
clubs. The ward system of the political bosses of the late 
nineteenth century was in many ways similar to the neighbor- 
hood clubs, and its success, I believe, proves the validity of 
our newer experiment in friendliness. The unscrupulous poli- 
ticians of New York, Philadelphia, and our other great cities 
of two generations ago were trying to control the votes of 
millions of peasant immigrants who had come from tiny, in- 
timate villages of Southern and Eastern Europe, and who 
felt famished for neighborliness. The ward boss provided a 
social center where these people could gather. He provided 
food and medical assistance to the needy. In times of grief 
he organized funerals with a pomp adequate to solace grief. 
In return, the grateful immigrant peasant, nostalgic for his 
village, voted as the boss wished. If our modern neighbor- 
hood clubs should fall into political hands, the results might 
well be dangerous, but if the danger be recognized it may be 
avoided. It is not inconceivable that in the years to come a 
network of neighborhood clubs, each with a social center 
and an informal, autonomous organization, may be as much 
a part of our civic organization as the school system, the util- 


ities, or the network of parks and playgrounds. Nothing 
human will solve all our problems, but a system of neighbor- 
hood clubs, adequately developed, would do much to recreate 
in our society the intimate sense of neighborliness which 
would cure at its source the loneliness out of which so many 
of the lamentable tendencies of our age arise. ‘They would 
foster once more that sense of personal relationship within a 
community small enough to be understood which is essential 
to the development of any feeling for the worth of per- 
sonality. Above all, they would provide a medium for the 
development of democratic leadership, a leadership which, as 
I have said, is based essentially on respect for personality. 

You, as undergraduates of Pomona College, have spent 
four years in a singularly fortunate environment, deliberately 
designed not merely to develop you as persons but also to 
develop in you a respect for persons. From now on, many 
of you will be living in less congenial environments which 
will seem at times dominated by bleak impersonality. Often 
you will look around you and recognize that loneliness, in 
the sense of being unattached, is the greatest curse of our 
modern world, and that from it springs a loss of self-respect 
and a loss of respect for others which is devastating to the 
human spirit. We must replace what Nicholas Berdyaev has 
called the “sandy atomism” of our twentieth century with a 
rich loam of inter-relationships which will prevent the water 
of life from seeping uselessly into the depths but rather will 
retain it so that the fruits and flowers of the spirit may spring 
up. We stand in the midst of a crisis regarding the nature of 
the leadership which will control the future of America, but 
that crisis is not an isolated phenomenon. It is intimately 
related to the forms of our society. Let me urge you to spend 
your coming years, wherever you may be, whatever you may 
be doing, in the effort to build an American society so in- 
fused with respect for individual personality that it will be 
capable of sustaining that most personal of political systems, 
American democracy. 


Our Lost Freedoms 


ARE YOU PLAYING YOUR PART? 


By L. M. EVANS, President, Elliott & Evans, Inc., Cleveland, O. 
Delivered before the Al Koran Shrine Club of Cleveland, O., May 26, 1944 


PPEARING before a select group like this carries 
with it much responsibility. My justification is that 
as one of many thousands of small businessmen, 

I have felt the constantly increasing pressure of bureaucratic 
controls that have proven almost unbearable. I am convinced 
that if the present trend is not curbed, our whole economic 
and political system may be greatly weakened or destroyed. 
My purpose here then is to bring to your attention a few 
well known facts regarding 


1. The relationship between so-called Big and Little 
Business. 

2. The importance of keeping both strong and vigorous, 
since both are vital to our economic and industrial 
structure, and 


3. The danger to both, as well as to our nation as a 
whole, if present trends toward autocratic controls and 
government by bureaus is not curbed. 


First, let me make clear that small business recognizes, 
as every one does, that in times like these, it is absolutely 


necessary for the nation to mobilize all its resources in the 
effort to end, as early as possible, this most tragic and terrible 
of all wars. ALL recognize that everyone must sacrifice to 
this end. It seems to me, however, that the controls that 
have been imposed tend, and actually do defeat this primary 
purpose of winning the war. 

Furthermore, we fear that Bureaucracy once established 
and firmly entrenched will refuse, when the war is over, to 
give back the freedoms they have taken away. American 
industry comprises several million distinct and separate busi- 
nesses, producing thousands of products and providing num- 
berless, different services. In 1939 we had six million 
farmers in business. We had three million individuals or 
firms engaged in manufacture, distribution and sales, and in 
providing various services. 

Now NOTE WELL that according to our census statistics, 
92% of all our business establishments are classified as 
“SMALL Business.” That alone refutes the fallacious claim 
of some people that the man with small capital has little or 
no place in our economic life. Now consider these facts :— 
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(1) Not including our farmers, we had three millions 
so-called small business establishments; that is, one 
such business for every 44 of our population; that in 
turn means about one for every 15 people employed. 
Thus one out of 15 of us operates his own business. 


In 1939, approximately 169,000 or 92% of all manu- 
facturing concerns employed 100 people or less. 


Of the 184,000 manufacturing establishments, 8,300 
were one-man affairs—that is, they had no employees, 
the owner doing all his own work. These included 
machine shops, broom factories, cigar factories, etc., 
—perfect examples of individual enterprise. These 
businessmen carry on the functions of labor, man- 
_agement and sales. 


~ 


(3) 


(4) Of the 184,000 manufacturing institutions approx- 
imately 76,000 employ from 1 to 15 people; 49,000 
employ 6 to 20. Only 176—note the number, 176— 


employ over 2,500 people. 


These facts and figures reveal a fairly accurate picture of 
America at work. Ordinarily we think of industry in terms 
of the Giants—General Motors, Ford, DuPont, General 
Foods, etc. ‘These giants are very, very essential but in the 
final analysis it is perfectly clear that without the thousands 
of smaller units to do their part, the Industrial Giants could 
not exist. Just what is the relationship? What makes Big 
Business and what part does Little Business play? Perhaps 
an illlustration or two will help. 

When we stand before a mighty oak and admire the 
magnificent trunk with its great spreading branches, we 
should realize that in the beginning this giant was only a 
small weak seedling, rooted in a favorable soil environment. 
Gradually, its root system developed—the tiny fibres reach- 
ing out and finding the needed food elements in the soil. 
Branches developed; myriads of leaves drew from the sun 
and air the elements so vital to its existence. Thus the acorn, 
sprouting in a kindly soil, becomes the seedling and slowly 
but surely grows to be the majestic and powerful oak. 

But, if in any way, for whatever reason, you starve or 
ruin the small, delicate root-fibres that feed the tree, or if 
the numberless leaves are destroyed through blight or dis- 
ease, the great giant gradually loses vitality, weakens and 
finally dies. We are proud of our great rivers, the Amazon, 
the Nile and our own Mississippi. But consider how these 
mighty water channels are created. Numberless tributaries, 
large and small, feed them. Thousands of springs, tiny 
rivulets and other streams, some thousands of miles away, 
contribute to the mighty flow that rolls on and on. But 
what happens when the rain stops and the springs and 
streams dry up? The answer, of course, is obvious. 

So WirH Bic Business! 

Without the contribution of countless neighborhood stores 
that serve local groups; without the jobbers, distributors, 
wholesalers, the manufacturers of parts and producers of 
raw materials; without the truck, the rail carrier, lake 
freighter or ocean vessels and other links between*the pro- 
ducer of raw materials and the ultimate consumer, how 
could the Big Business Giant come into existence and con- 
tinue to operate? It is clear, is it not, that our industrial 
system is not static, but a great, living, organic thing. It can 
be likened to the human body with its complicated system of 
vital organs. Of course the heart, the lungs, the liver and 
the other major organs have a great job to do. But suppose 
the blood cells lose their vitality and fail to do their work; 
suppose the capillaries become diseased; or the nerve fibres 
cease to function properly; or any other of the lesser organs 
of the body break down, what happens? We all know, from 


more or less bitter personal experience, the health of the 
whole body deteriorates and even death may result. 

During the past few years, and more especially since 
Pearl Harbor, the overwhelming needs of the nation in its 
mobilization for war, a tremendously important part has 
been played by the larger of our industrial organizations as 
is shown by the fact that less than 1% of the corporations 
were granted 70% of all war contracts. Small business was 
largely overlooked, and left to its own resources to fight for 
the crumbs. The plight of small business during this whole 
period has been pitiful, and only because of organization and 
desperate fighting was it able to secure some recognition. 

Furthermore, because of the tremendous job to be done, 
numberless bureaus have been created ; controls have been put 
into effect and regimentation, unheard of was instituted. To- 
day business and industry is shackled :—tied hand and foot. 
You know as well as anyone the extent to which this is true. 
Today there is no freedom. We are told— 


What we can make 

What we can sell 

To whom we can sell 

What price we can charge 

What profit we may keep 

The farmer is told what he may grow, and how 
much 


Furthermore we are told— 


Where we can work 

When we can work 

What salary we may receive 
What part of it we may keep 


In addition our spending is controlled by directives tell- 
ing us— 
What we may buy 
Where we may buy 
How much we may buy and 
What we may pay 


Now bear in mind that most, if not all of this, was done 
under the guise of “War Necessity” and there is no question 
that certain controls were absolutely necessary to achieve 
the war goals, and to insure other results that had to be 
gained. But here again let us look at the facts to see how 
far we have moved in this direction and to determine if this 
trend is not defeating its own purpose. 

According to the Federal Register, the most reliable in- 
formation available, there were 2,241 agencies, bureaus and 
commissions on June 11, 1943. Many others have been 
created since then. To list these would require 80 type- 
written pages. There are 96 bureaus in the present govern- 
ment set-up, having the right to undertake federal real 
estate transactions alone. Most of them are competing with 
each other as well as with private agencies like banks, insur- 
ance companies, building and loan companies and individuals 
operating with private funds. Bear in mind also, that these 
bureau executives were not elected by the people, never 
accountable to the people, but derive their power by appoint- 
ment, decrees and directives. To the “man on the street” the 
fellow who ultimately pays the bills it looks as if Government 
by bureaus has developed and gotten out of hand. To the 
businessman who goes to Washington, the Capitol is found 
to be a veritable madhouse of bureaucratic activity. Regi- 
mentation, which is enforced socialism, runs rampant. 

Furthermore, this trend toward government by bureaus 
is still a rapidly rising flood. Even now increased appropria- 
tions are demanded for their expansion. Where is the end? 

Let me stress particularly this point: that with all of the 
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problems our representatives face today it is industry’s job 
to help Congressmen get the proper information regarding 
our needs quickly. 

Congressmen will tell you they are flooded with informa- 
tion from their district by labor. 

That they hear frequently from the farmers at home. 

But only in the rarest of instances do they ever hear from 
industry and other forms of business enterprise in their 
district. 

And some Congressmen will go farther and tell you that 
they are not even acquainted with any industrial leaders in 
their district. This is a tragedy, for self-help should start 
at home and until it is started there, we are bound to receive 
from Washington just what we have received in the past. 

Then what should we do in order to improve our repre- 
sentative form of Government? 


First Get acquainted with your representative immedia- 
tely. 

Second Inform your representative the type of work you are 
doing and the number of people you are employing. 

Third Give to your representatives your payroll and what 
it means to your district and state. 

Fourth Explain your tax situation as compared to your 
profits. 

Fifth If you have been involved in renegotiation, explain 
just what it has meant to you and how it has cur- 
tailed your post-war reserves. 

Sixth Discuss your post-war problems of reconversion and 
unemployment. 


It is more than interesting, in the light of what has hap- 
pened, to note the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt in a 
speech made in Sioux City, September—1932 (before he 
was President )— 

“T accuse the present (Hoover) administration of being 
the greatest spending administration in all our history. 
One which has piled up Bureau on Bureau, Commis- 
sion on Commission. Bureaus and Bureaucrats have 
been retained at the expense of the taxpayers.” 


Then again in a speech by F. D. R. at Brooklyn in Nov- 
ember, 1932— 
“The people of America demand a reduction of Federal 
expenditure. It can be accomplished by reducing the 
expenditures of existing departments; by abolishing 
many useless commissions, bureaus and functions and 
by consolidating many activities of Government.” 


Again let us have in mind that the war emergency made 
necessary certain changes to speed up results. But the war 
will be over one of these days—then what? We know full 
well that those who acquire power rarely give up willingly. 
Today the spirit of our Constitution is being violated. The 
executive department has, to a very great extent, taken over 
the legislative as well as the judicial functions. Instead of 
government of law, as visioned by the framers of our Con- 
stitution, we now have a government of men, too often 
guided by prejudice, greed and purely political considera- 
tions. To recapture the freedoms we have lost, to restore our 
government to the people, is the problem facing us. That, 
it seems to me, can be accomplished only through our repre- 
sentatives in Congress. This can be done only by impressing 
on our representatives that the fundamentals of government 
as enunciated by our Constitution are still; sound; that 
during the past 150 years we have won for ourselves rights, 
privileges and opportunities such as no other nation has been 
able to secure; that we still believe in government of, for 


and by the people, not by appointed bureaucrats; that we 
have full confidence in the traditional policy of individual 
opportunity and enterprise which has made possible for us 
the largest measure of happiness, prosperity and freedom, 
and produced the “highest standard of living for the largest 
number of people in the world.” 

Only 7 per cent of the world’s people live in America. 
Yet that 7 per cent consumed before the war three-quarters 
of the world’s silk; half the world’s coffee; 60 per cent of 
the world’s rubber. How come? 

Our 7 per cent has half of the world’s telephones; a third 
of the world’s railway mileage; a third of the world’s im- 
proved highways; 60 per cent of the world’s life insurance ; 
80 per cent of the world’s automobiles. Why? 

We have one radio for every three people; Russia one for 
every 90 people. We have more money invested in our 
educational plant than the rest of the world. The American 
worker earns twice as big a market basket of groceries as the 
British worker for the same amount of time; three times the 
German worker; four times the Italian worker; seven times 
the Russian worker. What’s the reason? 

According to the State Socialists in Washington we have 
been doing nearly everything wrong in America. Foreign 
lands (especially Russia) manage so much better. 

Sometimes we ask ourselves if our boys are dying just to 
decide which kind of State Socialism is to prevail in Europe 
—and in America. 

Let us admit freely that in the administration of our 
government, we have not been 100 per cent perfect. Few, 
if any, human institutions ever are. Corrections to meet 
new conditions and needs, need to be made; we must see 
to it that the few are not permitted to take unfair advantage 
of the many; that greed and selfishness do not violate human 
rights; that the spirit of our Constitution be more and more 
put in practice. Let us be sure also, that while we admit 
that this great masterpiece of human government is blemished 
by fly specks, which should be removed, that in so doing, 
the masterpiece itself is not destroyed. Washington today is 
full of people who would scrap our government and our 
institutions because they are short of perfection. Where in 
the world can they point to any system that has proven itself 
and that comes closer to 100 per cent? 

In recent years Washington has shown tremendous zeal 
to remedy old abuses. But in so doing they have created 
new ones infinitely more harmful than those they intended 
to correct. In substituting the “rule of law by the rule of 
men,” they are shelving a vital principle; one most respons- 
ible for our national progress—namely, “equal opportunity 
FOR ALL under laws enacted BY ALL.” 

The long haired boys in Washington so eager to remake 
the world, to eliminate poverty, to insure security for every- 
one, to devise a government that will provide all things to all 
men, should be made to recognize a few fundamental prin- 
ciples, the soundness of which has been demonstrated by the 
world’s experience. These principles were set forth in a 
recent publication— 


THe Lanp O'Lakes News as follows:— 


You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging 
thrift. 


You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. 


You cannot help small men by tearing down big men. 
You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 


You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling down the 
wage payer. 
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You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more than 
your income. 

You cannot further the brotherhood of man by inciting 
class hatred, 

You cannot establish sound security on borrowed money. 
You cannot build character and courage by taking away 
man’s initiative and independence. 

You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for themselves. 


These are sound principles, all of us should constantly 
have in mind. ‘They are simple and old-fashioned, but 
experience has shown them to be eternally true. The prob- 
lem of safeguarding the freedoms so dearly won by our fore- 
hears is but a part of the greater problem of saving our 
democracy, with all its institutions and all that has made 


possible the opportunities and privileges that we alone in our 
own America have been able to secure and to hold. Our 
heritage has been, and is priceless. But, I am afraid, we are 
inclined to take them for granted. We have been very smug 
in our sense of security. Nothing could happen to destroy 
it. It took a mad man in Europe and Pearl Harbor to wake 
us up and make us realize that “Eternal Vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” The world has been thrown into a state 
of unprecedented turmoil. Stupendous forces are operating 
to protect and safeguard more or less selfish interests. Great 
revolutionary trends are in motion. Now as never before 
we must be alert; we must keep informed; we must do our 
full part. As never before we must realize that— 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE Is THE Price oF Liperty.” 


You and I have a part to play—Are we playing it? 


The Role of the Lawyer in Future World 
Organization 


MORE POWERFUL AND CIVILIZED NATIONS MUST ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITIES 
By FREDERIC R. COUDERT, President of the American Society of International Law, and 


Member of the Council of the Inter-American Bar Association 
Delivered before Third Conference of the Inter-American Bar Association, Mexico City, July 31, 1944 


HIE meeting of this Association representing the 

lawyers of the Western Hemisphere is, | am con- 

vinced, a notable event, an event which would have 
been long delayed perhaps had it not been for the global 
war threatening the destruction of the foundations upon 
which law and justice have been erected throughout the 
ages. ‘The role of the lawyer in the rise of civilization can 
scaree be exaggerated. It is of cardinal importance that such 
influence should be concentrated, intensified and directed so 
that the world to come may be saved from a recurrence of 
anarchy brought about by militaristic ambitions to rule by 
force against right and justice. As was so admirably stated 
by our honored President, Mr. Sanchez Mejorada, in a 
recent address delivered at a meeting of the Federal Bar 
Association in Washington: 

“However, we must all recognize that law is an aspect 
of life itself and, therefore, is a changing, living thing. 
It is up to us lawyers, instead of merely becoming alarmed, 
to see to it that the new institutions, required by the new 
conditions and ways of living, develop without destroy- 
ing individual liberty.” 


That eminent statesman and philosopher, General Smuts, 
recently said that if, as he hoped, this World War should 
successfully end in 1944, the world would then have termi- 
nated the second thirty years’ war. 
the thirty one 


observation. 


The profound shock to the public law of the world, 
which began with the German aggression in 1914 and 
which resulted in a world chaos, was the origin of a long 
process of disintegration. I believe that that process is near 
its termination and that the healing process of salvage and 
integration ts about to recommence. 


As one looks back over 


past years, can realize the truth of this 


The totalitarian system means nothing more or less than 
military domination, and hence permanent war by certain 
nations that desire to subjugate, degrade and enslave others. 


That policy is based upon the biologic view of human na- 
ture, and omits all the ethical factors which serve to dis- 
tinguish man from the animal. It is a reversion to that primi- 
tive tribalism in which tribe destroyed tribe, and where 
war was the natural and permanent pursuit of man. 

International law governing the relations between inde- 
pendent nations is an instrument. Back of that law there 
has been, at least to some extent, and must be in the future 
to a far greater extent, a community of nations. Peace 
among men can only be maintained by one of two methods; 
we shall have either that imperialism which results from 
force—a Roman peace which means the subjugation of the 
weaker nations by the stronger, where law becomes imperial 
fiat—or we may have a law which has the consent of the 
nations united in a community in which the interests of all 
transcend that of any one. Such a situation represents a 
higher form of civilization; a situation in which reason 
and justice are the dominant factors. The lawyer class 
represents the reverse of force—the policy of reason and 
justice. Whether we base the hopes of men upon natural 
law, the inherent rights of man, or upon the standards of 
liberty established by a free community without refer- 
ence to any higher law, the result is much the same. 

While the great military structure of the Roman Empire 
perished, the body of the civil law survived. That civil law 
coming down from the ages prevails as a basic system in the 
southern part of the American Continent; like the common 
law, which borrowed so much from its elder sister, it is 
marked primarily by an appeal to reason and to the worth 
and dignity of the individual. Thus the lawyers throughout 
the Americas possess a heritage of ideas which found society 
upon reason and liberty rather than upon force. 

I am convinced that peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
will follow the policy long ago inaugurated by its leaders 
and will settle their differences by an appeal to justice and 
the methods of the lawyer rather than those of the con- 
queror and imperialist. It is because this movement has al- 
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ready so far advanced that it is particularly important to 
bring together in permanent organization those priests of 
justice and fair dealing—the judges and the lawyers. We 
can by common effort materially aid in maintaining a great 
continent on the road to progress through peace and its 
handmaid, the law. 

By striving for a uniformity based upon the selection of 
the best elements in each system of law, economic inter- 
course throughout the continent will be widely served. By 
respecting the rights of man and the rights of nations, inter- 
national law will be placed upon the most solid founda- 
tion, and from Canada to the Argentine a real community 
of free nations consenting to a regime of law will exist. 

Modern international law originated in a community of 
Christian nations having a certain common consciousness 
of right and wrong. Through the generations that com- 
munity grew until it embraced nations that did not have the 
common religious background and had not been part of the 
Roman Empire. This evolution was referred to by John 
Bassett Moore at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of International Law in 1907. He said: 


“As the law of nations was originally the product of 
the Christian States of Europe, nations were classified 
with reference to its acceptance and rejection as Christian 
and non-Christian. With the admission of Turkey, by 
the Treaty of Paris, 1856, ‘to participate in the advantages 
of the public law and concert of Europe’, this classifica- 
tion ceased to be accurate. Lately we have witnessed a 
further enlargement of the circle by the formal admission 
of Japan. The admission of those States to the concert of 
those nations does not signify that the standards of inter- 
national law have been altered or abandoned. 

On the contrary, it denotes a more general acceptance 
of those standards, as the test of the advancement in law, 
in morals, and in civilization.” 


The law emanating from this international community 
was of an imperfect or primitive character because of the 
lack of definite and coherent organization of such a com- 
munity. There were no sanctions except those sanctions 
which emanated from self-help, that is to say, from war 
by any nation believing itself aggrieved through violation 
of its rights. There were also uncertainties in the law be- 
cause of the lack of any international legislation or definite, 
permanent tribunal whose decisions were respected by all 
members of the Community of Nations. There have been 
notable instances since the time of the Napoleonic wars 
when the nations of Europe, or at least the great Powers, 
have acted together for a common purpose such as the con- 
cert of Europe and various international congresses since 
that time. 

After the first World War, 1914-18, which disrupted 
the Community of Nations, that Community was reorganized 
through the League of Nations and had a much more posi- 
tive and definite basis, although one great nation stood aloof. 
We then began to develop international legislation through 
multipartite treaties. This, while not a wholly novel de- 
velopment, was greatly augmented by the functioning of the 
League of Nations and the concentration of community in- 
tercourse at Geneva. 

With the establishment of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, the Community of Nations 
finally had a tribunal which performed a useful service for 
some twenty years in declaring and unifying international 
law. Despite the fact that it did not possess obligatory 
jurisdiction, it marked an immense step forward in giving 
to the Community of Nations a definite and stable judicial 
organ. 


The apostasy of Germany, Italy and Japan from the fun- 
damental principles upon which international law had been 
founded, and which the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice had attempted to main- 
tain, disrupted the whole structure. Doctrines such as 
racialism and the negation of the rights of weak nations 
destroyed those very bases upon which international law 
had grown up. 

The equality of States before the law was fundamental ; 
its denial was a reversion to the older and more primitive 
system of force or imperialism by which the weak had ever 
been the slave of the strong. Thus to restore international 
law to the position it occupied it becomes necessary again to 
organize more firmly and completely the Community of Na- 
tions and safeguard it from apostasy and aggression. 

This can only be done by creating a strong organization 
or agency representative of the Community of Nations capa- 
ble of preventing aggression. The task is one of utmost 
difficulty, but it must be accomplished if our Western civili- 
zation is not to be destroyed and if the body of international 
law, which has grown up through the generations, is not 
to be relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 

Some attempt at this was made by the constitution of the 
League of Nations, but the abstention of the United States, 
and the unwillingness of the dominant nations to under- 
stand that their safety depended upon international law, and 
the exercise of force when necessary to maintain it, ulti- 
mately destroyed the League and led to the present world 
chaos. 

Unless the peoples of the Americas are willing to accept 
responsibility there will be no effective security for inter- 
national law, and after the hideous destruction and devas- 
tation caused by the present world conflict comes to an end, 
the world will be threatened with another as soon as any 
dissatisfied aggressor nation has sufficiently recovered to fight 
again. 

I know that some may differ from this view and contend 
that we are entering into the domain of international 
politics rather than that of international law. To this | 
can only answer that the two are completely inseparable ; 
to devise beautiful codes in a vacuum is a pleasant intel- 
lectual recreation, but it is not worth the time of the active, 
practical men who compose this Association of lawyers. 

International law and international relations cannot be 
seggregated in water-tight compartments. If the lawyers 
are to take the lead to which the traditions of their profes- 
sion and their past influence entitle them, they must take 
a positive stand upon the problem of hew to sanction inter- 
national law. It is useless to discuss the reform or codifica- 
tion of that law until we have determined what means we 
shall take at the termination of the war for maintaining the 
regime of international law as against the totalitarian gos- 
pels and their consequent regimes based upon zoological 
considerations and appealing to race and force as the de- 
terminants of international relations and the bases of a 
so-called new order. Such an “order” involves the nega- 
tion of nineteen centuries of human striving to maintain 
justice and morality among men and nations through the 
reign of law. 

Since the last meeting of this Association in 1943 at 
Rio de Janeiro, international events of a far-reaching char- 
acter affecting the organization of the Community of Na- 
tions have taken place. The Governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and China have agreed to the establishment of an interna- 
tional organization with power to prevent aggression and to 
preserve the peace of the world. The Senate of the United 
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States has passed by almost unanimous vote a resolution for 
the creation of such an organization. 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, in an address 
on our foreign policy, said: 


“In this way we are proceeding with the matter of an 
international organization to maintain peace and prevent 
aggression. Such an organization must be based upon 
firm and binding obligations that the member nations 
will not use force against each other and against any other 
nation except in accordance with the arrangements made. 
It must provide for the maintenance of adequate forces 
to preserve peace and it must provide the institutions and 
procedures for calling this force into action to preserve 
peace. But it must provide more than this. It must pro- 
vide for an international court for the development and 
application of law to the settlement of international con- 
troversies which fall within the realm of law, for the 
development of machinery for adjusting controversies, to 
which the field of law has not yet been extended, and for 
other institutions for the development of new rules to 
keep abreast of a changing world with new problems and 


new interests.”” (Radio Broadcast, April 9, 1944.) 


We thus have a situation in which the four great nations, 
acting through their Governments and political leaders, 
have declared that they recognize the necessity of establish- 
ing at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states and open to membership for all 
such states, large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. They have also agreed to re- 
main in consultation with one another and with the other 
members of the United Nations for joint action on behalf 
of the Community of Nations. 


From the standpoint, therefore, of the creation of a con- 
stitutional organization for the Community of Nations, the 
prospect of success would seem well-nigh assured. These 
agreements upon the part of the four leading powers of the 
modern world clearly mark an epoch in international rela- 
tions. They are of utmost interest to lawyers and jurists, 
whose special function it must be to strive for the rule of 
law and the peaceful settlement and adjustment of inter- 
national disputes so that war as an instrument of policy 
may be outlawed and aggression restrained. It is for us to 
deal with the principles to be observed rather than with the 
precise machinery designed to bring about the rule of 
law and the maintenance of peace. 

While power and responsibility must be largely com- 
mensurate, and while those nations which have predominant 
power must necessarily assume the greater burden, never- 
theless the first principle of international justice must be 
the equality of all nations before the law. The right of the 
smallest nation to freedom from aggressive or coercive action 
by the stronger must be guaranteed by power. Like the in- 
dividual before the municipal law, the small and the great 
must stand on a footing of equality before the law of nations. 

In addition, however, to the rights of the nations them- 
selves forming the Community of Nations, there should be 
recognized certain fundamental rights of the individual, 
which are necessary if civilization is to be founded upon 
justice. Complete disregard of these fundamental rights in 
any state must be detrimental to the Community of Nations 
and creative of a revolutionary and aggressive spirit cal- 
culated to lead to war. A general agreement among the 
states upon these rights which are elementary or funda- 
mental would, at the present time, be very helpful. The 
Founders of the United States recognized that without the 


enumeration of such rights its Constitution might not be 
effective as a guarantee of freedom. Therefore, they pro- 
vided in the Bill of Rights a category of fundamental rights 
which were not only declarations of principle but actual 
legal rights enforceable against state action in courts of law. 

The necessity for the postulating of such a series of rights 
has been recognized of late years by lawyers and publicists 
of many nations and especially by the jurists of the Amer- 
icas. 

Of maximum importance to the Bar must be the organiza- 
tion of justice. The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice was organized in 1920, and since then and for the first 
time there has functioned a permanent tribunal to deal with 
any dispute between states which is submitted to it. Forty- 
seven states have at various times conferred upon it com- 
pulsory jurisdiction over certain classes of legal disputes, 
sixty cases have been brought before the Court, thirty-two 
judgments and twenty-six advisory opinions have been ren- 
dered. It is essential that this Court be maintained. It is, 
however, not sufficient that the Court should be open to 
the nations that voluntarily wish to submit their differences 
to it. In principle we are convinced that all justiciable 
questions as defined in the existing statute of the Court, 
should be matters of compulsory jurisdiction and that any 
nation should be permitted to avail itself of the Court to 
maintain its legal rights. Such general compulsory jurisdic- 
tion has not yet been admitted among the nations of the 
world, but we are convinced that if the rule of law is to be 
substituted for that of force, and if international law and 
international judgments are to be sanctioned by power, the 
jurisdiction of this Court should be of a compulsory character 
where justiciable controversies are involved. 

If the Community of Nations is to maintain international 
law and to prevent aggressive warfare on the part of the 
dissatisfied nations, there must be some organ capable of 
dealing with necessary changes in the rules of international 
law. Law is not and cannot be static. Changes and de- 
velopment are necessary in international law as they are in 
municipal law. 

We cannot any longer rest under the gentle delusion that 
world public opinion wll compel respect for international 
law. Until the more powerful and civilized nations of the 
world are ready to assume the responsibility necessary to 
make good their adherence to law, neither courts, councils 
nor leagues can ever effectively discharge the functions for 
which they were intended. A world of law implies a world 
in which the aggressor and the apostate from law must be 
curbed by force when need be. International law must re- 
main a primitive and merely customary or conventional law 
until aggressive warfare becomes punishable as a crime by 
the Community of Nations. Two world wars within one 
generation should have conclusively taught this simple les- 
son. It is evident that to accomplish this result there must 
be some central organization of the Community of Na- 
tions through which the community may act. As to the de- 
tails of such organization there may be, and doubtless is, 
much room for discussion and for difference of opinion. 
There is, however, one principle which we feel must be ob- 
served in the creation of such an organization. That prin- 
ciple is a wholly realistic one corresponding to the essen- 
tial necessity of combining power, responsibility and the 
equality of nations, great and small. 

Two essential features to which I have referred are (a) 
An international constitutional organization which shall in- 
clude a general assembly open to the representatives of all 
nations composing membership in the Community of Na- 
tions; and (b) A council composed of those states which, 
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because of their preponderant power, organization and pop- 
ulation, must bear the heaviest share of responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and the enforcement of law. It may 
be of interest to note that these features were approved in 
substance by resolutions passed at the Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Bar Association, and the Section of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law of the American Bar 
Association, 


I, therefore, suggest the following resolutions: 


I. Resotvep That a permanent organization of the na- 
tions be established for the purpose of maintaining peace by 
preponderant power; and that such organization be em- 
powered to consider and recommend to the nations changes 
in international treaties or other public relationships which 
may make for the maintenance of peace. 

II. Resotvep That the states of the Community of Na- 
tions should before the law of nations enjoy equal rights 
and equal representation in the general assembly of said 
permanent organization, and that any threat of force against 


any state is a matter of concern to the Community of Na- 


tions, any aggressive warfare a violation of the law of 
nations. 


III. Resotvep That the permanent organization should 
include a Council, membership in which will be based 


primarily on the capacity of states to contribute to the 
maintenance of peace. 


IV. Resotvep That certain fundamental rights of the 
individual should be recognized and protected. These should 
include as a minimum: freedom of opinion, of speech, of 
press, of assembly and worship; an equal protection of the 
laws in respect of life, liberty and property; the right of 
access to and fair trial by impartial tribunals; essential pro- 
tection against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, and the 
right to a prompt trial. 

V. Resorvep That the permanent organization include 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and an ade- 
quate judicial system of which that Court shall be the prin- 
cipal element. 


“Automotive Jobs After Victory” 


CONTRACT TERMINATION NEGOTIATIONS 


By RICHARD T. PURDY, Automotive Council for War Production 
Delivered before Stock Brokers’ Associates of Chicago, May 4, 1944 


T is inherent in Americans to want to plan for the 
future. Charles Kettering once said, ‘““We should all 
be concerned about the future because we will have to 

spend the rest of our lives there.” 

Let us take a look at the things that are in store for us 
in that part of the future that is referred to as the “post- 
war period.” 

How many times have you heard someone say “After this 
war there is going to be the greatest demand for consumer 
goods the world has ever known?” That statement is usually 
followed by an additional remark to the effect that in only 
a few weeks following the end of the war, plants throughout 
the country will be humming with civilian production and 
jobs will be plentiful for years to come. 

What a glorious picture. How nice, were it as simple as 
it sounds. 

It is not pleasant to be a bearer of dour warnings, nor a 
dasher of cold water. But let’s be realistic. Let’s not permit 
ourselves to become entranced with the roseate picture that 
appears on the surface. Let’s take a look at the facts. 

There is no denying that a tremendous backlog of pur- 
chasing power has accumulated. It is a further certainty 
that people will have acquired substantial savings that they 
will be anxious to spend to replace worn out vacuum clean- 
ers, stoves, automobiles, and miscellaneous gadgets. They 
are going to demand things in such volume as never before. 
But the big questions are, ““How quickly can these goods be 
placed on the market?” “How fast can plants be converted 
to civilian production?” Above all, “How soon can workers 
be returned to peacetime employment?” Will the change- 
over period between war production and civilian jobs be so 
extended that war bonds and savings accounts will have to 
be used to buy bread and butter?” There are these ques- 
tions and dozens more like them that must be answered. 
They are sobering influences, indeed, upon those who think 
the shift from the production of machines of war to the 
manufacture of civilian goods is going to be as simple as 


throwing a switch when you leave the plant at night and 
flipping it on again when you arrive in the morning. 

The best insurance against drifting off into dreams of easy 
and assured post-war prosperity is to continuously bear in 
mind these two basic facts: 


(1) The demand for goods, both domestic and foreign, is 
only potential. It is, figuratively speaking, “‘on 
paper”, until we can get our production house in 
order and actually turn out merchandise to satisfy that 
demand. 


(2) Unless we are able to resume civilian production 
with a minimum of delay, the public desire for new 
goods will be quenched by the dripping realities of 


unemployment. 


By this time you are doubtless asking what force could be 
so great as to block the pent-up flood of post-war buying. 
Imagine, if you will, a man with cash in his pockets and a 
firm resolve to purchase a new car being prevented from 
doing so when at the same time the maker of that automobile 
is equally anxious to sell it to him. What freak of economics 
could possibly upset the law of supply and demand to such 
a degree that eager purchasers and eager sellers are pre- 
vented from making their transactions. 

I will tell you what can bring about such a situation. It is 
poor planning, or delayed planning, on the part of Govern- 
ment, combined with an unwillingness to face squarely the 
problems of contract termination. These problems are by 
no means confined to the post-war period alone. We have 
them with us today. Hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of war contracts are being cancelled every month. To date, 
the aggregate of cancellations is between 13 and 15 billions. 
The need for sound termination legislation is not, therefore, 
solely a requirement for the future. 

Contract terminations are bound to increase as materiel 
programs are completed and as military strategy changes. 
Today, the impact of these terminations is not too seriously 
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felt because it frequently happens that cancelled contracts 
are promptly replaced by other war orders. This replace- 
ment ratio must necessarily decline as we approach the end 
of hostilities and as over-all production needs are satisfied. 

Unless sound legislation is promptly enacted by Congress, 
the effects of serious unemployment will fast be felt when 
cancellations begin to exceed new contracts. 

That point may be nearer than we realize. Workers will 
then be released, not to be recalled. It is then that war 
plants will close for lack of work. It is then that many will 
remain closed, others nearly closed, until the material and 
financial debris of war production has been accounted for 
and final settlement achieved. 

War contract termination is a dry phrase to most people. 
Beyond that connotation that it means the end of the most 
terrible war the world has ever known, it is to millions, a 
matter for the lawyers and accountants to worry about. Re- 
gardless of the variety of interpretations, contract termina- 
tion is of utmost importance to every one of us, whether we 
are in industry, commerce, finance or agriculture, because 
no group will escape its effect if advance planning is bungled 
or delayed. 

Over the years, the adage “Nothing is certain but death 
and taxes,” has served us well. I have never before sug- 
vested an amendment to an adage, but I would like to do 
so now by. proposing that “Nothing ts certain but death, 
taxes, and contract termination.” Ironically enough, the 
absolute certainty of all three has been increased by the 
horrible conflict that is now in progress. 

Concern over the threat of serious unemployment toward 
the close of and following the end of hostilities is shared 
venerally by all industries. To those like the automotive 
industry that have accomplished a virtual 100% conversion 
to war work, however, the problems are especially critical. 

In automotive plants scattered throughout 44 states and 
located in approximately 1,400 cities, war products are being 
produced at the rate of more than one million dollars an 
hour, or 26 million a day. These plants directly employ over 
$50,000 persons. In addition, employment in the manufac- 
ture, distribution, and upkeep of motor vehicles affects every 
section of the country. Before the war one out of every 
seven of the nation’s workers was dependent upon the auto- 
motive industry, its suppliers, or highway transport. This 
ratio will serve to emphasize the far-reaching importance 
of getting back to civilian employment as quickly as possible 
when our mdustry is no longer needed to produce weapons 
of war for this nation and its allies. 

Now to make certain that we have a good understanding 
of what is imvolved when war contracts are terminated, I 
would like to cite a very simple illustration used by Mr. 
Henry E. Bodman, counsel for our Termination Committee, 
in a recent address before the Academy of Political Science: 
When a war contract is terminated, it means that an order 
for the performance of work is cancelled before the job is 
completed. When that happens, you have somewhat the 
following situation existing between the Government and 
its Contractor: 

“Let us suppose that you had contracted for the erection 
of a 10-story building and that when five stories had been 
more or less completed you were to tell the general con- 
tractor to stop work. You would then have to come to some 
agreement with him as to fair compensation for what he had 
done, for the materials on hand and ordered in anticipation 
of complete performance, and for the obligations which he 
had incurred to his various subcontractors and suppliers. He 
in turn would have to come to an agreement with those 
subcontractors who had undertaken to supply the steel, the 





masonry, the plumbing, the heating, the lighting, the air 
conditioning, the woodwork and the hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of other items entering into the construction of 
such a building. Perhaps there would be 100 or perhaps 200 
subcontractors and suppliers. A settlement would have to 
be made with each one of these. 

“In arriving at these settlements, agreements would be 
entered into for the retention of some of the material and 
parts which the contractor might be able to use in his regu- 
lar business and which he might be willing to retain and 
credit upon his claim at some agreed price; agreements for 
the sale of some of the material to others at a price which 
you, the owner, would approve; agreements that some of the 
material should be scrapped and the salvage value applied 
in the reduction of the contractor’s claim; and agreements 
as to what part should be turned over to you, the owner. 
And similar agreements would have to be entered into with 
subcontractors and suppliers all down the line. 

“Now suppose that you had contracted for a million such 
buildings and you were to stop work under all these con- 
tracts at different stages of completion. You would then be 
in a situation similar to that of the Government upon a 
general termination of war contracts. A similar series of 
settlements will have to be made with war contractors and 
suppliers doing over one-half of all the business of the 
country.” 

That will give you some idea of the size and complexity 
of the job when we speak of contract termination. 

In a study covering about 250 automotive plants we 
recently found that those plants had, roughly, 38,000 prime 
and sub contractual relationships with the Government and 
with customers. Furthermore, those same 250 plants had 
over 257 thousand contractual relationships (contracts and 
purchase orders) with their subcontractors. How many 
they had with their vendors and suppliers in the chain down 
below could not be determined but you can rest assured that 
the number was substantial. With this as a guide, think of 
the millions of subcontracts and purchase orders that will 
have to be settled. Settlement involves the disposition of 
materials—should they be sold, if so, at what price—should 
some be retained by the contractor and credited to his claim, 
if so, at what price—should some of the materials be scrapped 
—should the Government take over some of the materials 
for such later disposition as it sees fit to make; also what 
amounts are to be paid to subcontractors and their suppliers 
for their partially completed work. What allowance should 
be made to the contractor for the cost of special machinery, 
tooling and dozens of other items? 

So you see, settlement is not simply a bookkeeping job, 
it is much more than that. 

There are many things that must be provided for by 
advance Government planning if we are to escape a stalling 
of our civilian economy when the time arrives for the big 
changeover. 

Fortunately, some of the pitfalls are avoidable. They can 
and must be shunned by sound legislative and administrative 
machinery. Specifically, I refer to such matters as: 


(1) The protection of sub-contractors against the insolv- 
ency of their primes, otherwise business failures attri- 
butable to wartime expansion could result in a series 
of vendor bankruptcies not unlike a toppling row of 
dominoes. 


Provision must be made for direct settlement with 
the Government in those cases where undue delays at 
certain levels in the contract ladder might cause hard- 
ships among contractors at other levels. 
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(3) There must be uniformity of procedure so that con- 
tractors dealing with more than one procurement 
agency will not be faced with different sets of rules 
and interpretations from each. 

(4) Financial settlements must be prompt and final and 
subject to review only for fraud or collusion. 


Now here’s where the most serious difficulty lies today. 
At this point, storm clouds loom large and dark on the 
postwar horizon. If allowed to break, these clouds will bring 
forth a paper blizzard that will stall peacetime employment 
in drifts of details. Industrial wheels will futily spin in 
pools of arithmetic. This condition is threatened as a result 
of the demand of the Comptroller General of the United 
States that Congress give him the authority to review all 
settlements along with the power to dictate the terms and 
amounts of final payments. 

This would mean that agreements reached between war 
contractors and the procurement agencies would be only 
tentative until passed upon, several months later, by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Business, generally, is firmly opposed to the granting of 
the Comptroller General’s request for this special authority. 
Added to the long line of protests that have been registered 
by industry representatives, opposition has been vigorously 
voiced in Congressional testimony and through other chan- 
nels by such Government agencies as the Army, Navy, 
Treasury Department and Department of Justice. Further- 
more, the now famous Baruch report expresses unalterable 
opposition to the Comptroller General’s demand. In fact, 
throughout the testimony offered by a whole parade of Gov- 
ernment and industry witnesses who have appeared before 
Congressional committees, not one word of support has been 
given to the Comptroller General’s position. In spite of all 
this, strong forces are still to be found in Congress that 
favor his participation in termination settlements—so strong, 
in fact, that serious doubt has recently been expressed that 
sentiment, particularly in the House of Representatives, can 
be shifted to a more sound basis without strenuous public 
demand. 

Now, industry does not object to being audited. It wants 
a clean bill of health, but it does not want to be bogged 
down by duplicate audits and months of second guessing. 
Audits are an integral part of any well-managed industrial 
operation. Manufacturers will expect and welcome the 
auditing and checking that is a part of the regular procedure 
of the Army, the Navy and the other procurement agencies 
with which their contracts are drawn. But, as opposed to 
the Comptroller Generals demand, industry favors nego- 
tiated settlements between the parties to the contract, who 
have been acquainted with its terms and conditions from the 
start. It believes that intervention by a third party would 
not only result in inequities, but would delay final settlement 
indefinitely. 

Furthermore, contractors to be safe, cannot afford to take 
the chance of dispersing war production machines and inven- 
tories from their plants if there is a likelihood that these 
items will be needed several months later to support their 
claims during second settlement procedures. The result is 
readily apparent. Valuable floor space will be tied up and 
the return to civilian production will be seriously impaired. 

Aside from the fact that the General Accounting Office 
lacks the experience as well as the personnel to do the job, 
its practices and philosophies are openly feared by most per- 
sons who have witnessed its performance in its regular audits 
of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. In addition to being months 
behind in those audits, the General Accounting Office has 
come to be noted for its refusal to give consideration to mat- 


ters of equity. Thousands of such matters exist today as an 
outgrowth of the speed and determination with which indus- 
try has carried out its war production assignments under 
orders to spare no effort and to leave no stone unturned. 
Left to the judgment of a third party who is unacquainted 
with the circumstances that existed at the time decisions 
were made, we will have a situation which, when combined 
with auditing details and red tape is ample reason for strenu- 
ous resistance to the Comptroller General’s demand. 

Last fall, the Comptroller General presented testimony 
before the House Military Affairs Committee. At that time 
he attempted to show that he should be granted these addi- 
tional powers. Pointing to the laxness of the procurement 
agencies in allowing payments to war contractors, he read a 
list of 271 so-called atrocity cases. They ranged all the way 
from a small item of expense for transportation of an em- 
ployee’s dog up to several hundred thousands of dollars. 

In one instance, he called the Committee’s attention to 
the purchase of a set of false teeth for which the Navy had 
reimbursed a war contractor. On the surface it looks bad, 
doesn’t it? I do not know about the other 270 cases, but | 
do know about the false teeth and if that case is any cri- 
terion, I will leave it up to you to pass judgment on the 
atrociousness of the other examples. 

A company with which I am acquainted was asked by the 
Navy Department, under a no-profit contract, to send a 
mechanic to Russia for the purpose of servicing and installing 
a certain type of engine. Before his departure, it was recom- 
mended that they provide him with certain extra items of 
apparel and personal equipment. The list read, “so many 
pairs of woolen socks—so many suits of long underwear— 
certain types of outer clothing, including fleece-lined coats”’ 
and toward the end it said, “If the man wears spectacles he 
should be provided with an extra pair. If he has removable 
dentures he should be furnished with an extra set.” It was 
explained that the mechanic would be located in a remote 
part of Russia and that such things as spectacles and false 
teeth could not be replaced short of weeks. The man did not 
wear spectacles but he was one of those unfortunates who 
are compelled to rely upon store teeth. 

Accordingly, the company provided him with an extra set 
and, parenthetically,; he was compelled to use them for he 
did break his own. 

The Comptroller General, a former member of Congress 
from North Carolina, is highly respected by all who know 
him. He is noted for his honesty and few can question his 
sincerity in demanding authority to determine the amounts 
to be finally paid under terminated contracts. 

He is, too, without doubt a fair-minded man and if he 
had been at the scene when the decision to purchase the false 
teeth was made, I am fully confident that he would have said, 
“by all means do so.” He would doubtless have agreed with 
the others that it would be a rank injustice to ask a man, 
working for mechanic’s wages, to outfit himself to the extent 
necessary to reasonably assure comfort and protection against 
unpredictable happenings that could otherwise spell failure 
and possibly the difference between life and death for the 
soldiers who had to rely upon those engines in carrying out 
their war assignments. Remember, “for want of a nail, a 
battle was lost.” 

But the Comptroller General was not at the scene when 
the decision was made, nor was he represented by any mem- 
ber of his staff because it is not his function to be a party 
to such matters. Instead, a clerk in the General Accounting 
Office in Washington, far from the place where the purchase 
was authorized, picked up a voucher and read: “one set of 
false teeth.” Not knowing the facts he tossed it aside as 
“disallowed” and went on to the next item. 
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Now the Comptroller General, secure in the justice of 
his auditing procedures and methods, confidently called this 
case to the attention of an important committee of Congress 
and termed it an “atrocity.” Again I submit to your sense 
of fairness the question of whether the General Accounting 
Office or the procurement agencies that make and administer 
the contracts should be entrusted with the job of determin- 
ing what should and should not be paid when the contracts 
are terminated. 

Industry is not asking that the Comptroller General give 
up any of the authority that he now has. He should continue 
to be responsible for reviewing settlements for fraud or col- 
lusion. When he finds evidence of either, he should report 
it to the Department of Justice and prosecution should be 
carried to the limit. 

Some fraud will be found—some may escape detection. 
Some honest errors will be made and perhaps the Govern- 
ment will lose a certain amount of money that might have 
been saved if the Comptroller General had been given the 
powers demanded. ‘These are risks that must be taken. But 
let's not burn down the house to catch a few rats in the 
basement. Let’s not set up procedures that will delay for 
one hour longer than is necessary the reemployment of our 
people. I personally believe that the savings which could be 
efiected would not be a drop in the bucket compared with 
the cost of “leaf-raking” activities that would be sure to 
accompany any prolonged period of unemployment. 

War is waste. Everything related to war is destructive 
and expensive. The clean-up stage is just as much a phase 
of the war as was the period of preparation and the period 
of fighting. ‘Time will still be of the essence and we still 
cannot afford to be “penny-wise and pound foolish.” The 
table must be cleared, the floor swept and the dishes washed 
or we aren't going to be able to serve the next meal. 

I repeat, that the Comptroller General’s normal functions 
should, by all means, be continued—but the power of his 
office should not be extended to deal with unfamiliar fields 
such as would be entered if the General Accounting Office 
should be given the right to question decisions arrived at by 
persons acquainted with the circumstances—decisions based 
upon business experience and judgment. 

If we are to return quickly to peacetime employment of 
our people, including the millions of demobilized servicemen 
and women, the hobbles of red tape and delayed settlements 
must be removed. Industry must be given a chance to pro- 
vide jobs with the assurance that its postwar commitments 
will not later be upset by second guessing and duplicate 
audits. 

It seems to me that the decision of Congress in this impor- 
tant matter should be based upon the question of whether 
or not the savings to be affected (after allowing for extra 
administrative costs which would be incurred by the General 
Accounting Office) justify the risk of putting this country 
on “dead center” during the time it would take the Comp- 
troller General to arrive at final settlement figures. Also to 
be considered, is the certainty that prime contractors who 
are unable to obtain final settlement from the Government 
will not be willing or able to make final settlements with 
their subcontractors. Therefore, it follows that the whole 
contracting chain is affected right on down to the fourth, 
fifth and sixth tiers. All will be waiting for their full pay- 
ments while the business judgment and decisions of prime 
contractors and contracting officers is being given the third 
degree. 

Now I want to deal briefly with another type of pitfall. 
This one can also be avoided by proper legislative and admin- 
istrative procedures. It pertains to the need for prompt 
removal of Government-owned machines, parts in process, 


and raw materials, in order that plants may be quickly 
cleared to make room for peacetime manufacturing 
operations. 

When the automotive industry turned its all-out efforts 
to war production, it took upon itself responsibilities for 
making hundreds of things with which it was entirely 
unfamiliar. Most items, its engineers and production men 
had never even seen except in blueprint form. A drastic 
change-over such as this meant new methods and the installa- 
tion of tens of thousands of Government-owned special pur- 
pose machines. To make room for them, millions of dollars 
worth of privately owned equipment, not adaptable to war 
production, was ripped out. Today, much of it stands in 
open fields exposed to rain, sleet and snow. 

Before these machines can be returned to their peacetime 
jobs, floor space must be cleared. 

If we are to hold unemployment to a minimum during 
the transition from war to peacetime production, this clear- 
ance not only of Government-owned machines, but of parts 
in process and raw materials not usable in civilian work must 
be accomplished with the shortest possible delay. Govern- 
ment representatives must promptly check machines and 
inventories, and contractors must be quickly released from 
responsibility for their custody and quantity. Speedy clear- 
ance will not become a reality unless proper Congressional 
action is taken and efficient administrative procedures are 
adopted. 

In addressing you today, I would have much preferred 
to talk about postwar automobiles. It would have been far 
more pleasant to speculate upon plastic bodies, raindrop 
streamlining and super-duper engines capable of getting 
umpteen miles to a gallon. Yes, it would have been extremely 
interesting to have delved into those things with perhaps a 
peek behind the curtain of mystery that conceals the date 
when you may be able to buy a new car. We might even 
have played around with a few hot tips on postwar produc- 
tion and earnings. 

I have refrained from getting into those fields because I 
would not only have been dealing with questions, the answers 
to which are unknown today, but I would have been guilty 
of discussing a subject with which I am not too familiar. 
Having somewhat emphatically called attention earlier in 
my talk, to the impropriety of persons assuming responsi- 
bility for matters with which they are not familiar, I am 
restrained from discussing postwar cars, except to state and 
to be quoted as stating that “the automobile seems to be here 
to stay.” 

I sincerely hope that by this time some of you have been 
asking, ““What can be done to ward off these threats to our 
civilian economy?” The answer is an old one, but tried and 
proven. Let your Congressman know of your feelings in 
the matter. 

It is indeed gratifying to learn that Senate Bill 1718, 
embodying most of the provisions necesary to clear the way 
for jobs after victory, has just been passed by the Senate. 
The bill has been sent to the House where, I am sorry to 
say, lack of understanding of the problem may produce strong 
opposition. It is vitally important that members of the 
House of Representatives be made aware of the imperative 
need for prompt passage of Senate Bill 1718 or its equiva- 
lent. It is in your interests, and the interests of a stable 
peacetime economy that you immediately contact your con- 
gressmen in this matter. They will be much more interested 
in your opinion than in the views of any organization or 
individual located outside of your congressional district or 
state. 

To summarize, it is our opinion that provisions must be 
made for prompt settlement which, when reached, will be 
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final ; that these settlements should not be subject to approval, 
veto, participation or interference by the General Account- 
ing Office or any other agency or agencies. However, the 
General Accounting Office should continue its regular func- 
tion of making post-audits, examinations or review, reporting 
its findings for appropriate action in cases of collusion or 
fraud. 

We can ill-afford to jeopardize our post-war economy by 
any measures that will fail to place promptness and finality 
of settlements ahead of all else in order that industry may 


be permitted to resume peacetime production as soon as it is 
no longer needed for war purposes. 

We can ill-afford to allow our armed forces, victorious in 
battle, to return to a homeland that is faced with economic 
defeat. 

There is much confusion in Washington today. Unless 
such confusion is speedily eliminated and proper legislative 
action is taken, some of the scenes in the picture you have 
just witnessed might well be termed “Camera Headlines 
from the News of Tomorrow.” 


An International Judicial System 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL NATIONS AND INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS 


By AMOS J. PEASLEE, Lawyer 
Delivered before the Inter-American Bar Association, Mexico City, August 1, 1944 


HIS youthful but virile association, since its birth in 

1941, has charted a majestic course for the world’s 

future. Many excellent resolutions have been adopted. 
I have no additional ones to offer. Prompted, however, by 
the dynamic example of our distinguished president, Lic. 
Carlos Sanchez Mejorada and his energetic committee on 
arrangements for this conference, | am emboldened to sug- 
gest a program of action. I propose that when we return 
to our respective nations we begin at once to forge the 
structure of a living, functioning system of interrelated 
international courts. If such a system is to be created, who 
are more competent to lead in its establishment than the 
trained members of the legal profession? 

Public opinion throughout the world is demanding that 
force in the settlement of disputes between nations shall be 
proscribed. Humanity cries out for the suppression of vio- 
lence and for a reign of justice. But how can we expect 
either peace or justice without competent international 
courts. 

FuNCcTIONS OF CourRTS 


Courts in human relationships perform three major func- 
tions: (1) they settle disputes by pacific means—if not al- 
ways amicable ones; (2) they provide forums to try, hear, 
condemn or acquit those members of society charged with 
disturbing the public peace or with the infringement of the 
rights of others; and (3) they form a bulwark to protect 
individual members of society against predatory and capri- 
cious governmental power. Domestic tranquility and hap- 
piness reign only where honest courts fearlessly perform all 
three of those functions. Without them combat, outlawry, 
tyranny and revolution are inevitable alternates. 


THE PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Nearly a half century ago the nations of the world, as- 
sembled in conference of official delegates, began the discus- 
sion of the organization of a World Court. The seeds sown 
at The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 found fruition 
in the conference of jurists which on December 16, 1920, 
promulgated the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 16 of the 22 American nations both sub- 
scribed to and ratified that protocol.’ Three others signed 
it but did not ratify it.”* Three failed both to sign and ratify 
it. 


1Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Columbia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
El] Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


2United States of America, Costa Rica, Guatemala. 
Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico. 


RECOGNITION OF “OBLIGATORY JURISDICTION” 
BY THE AMERICAN NATIONS 


Of the American nations which signed the 1920 Statute, 
14 signed acceptances of the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
Court under the provisions of Article 36, upon varying con- 
ditions.* 

My own country, the United States of America, signed, 
as you know, the protocols for adherence to the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, but ratifica- 
tion has so far failed through a series of unfortunate pro- 


*Argentine Republic, on condition of reciprocity for a period 
of 10 years from date of ratification respecting disputes subsequent 
to ratification and excepting questions otherwise disposed of or 
already settled or questions falling “within the local jurisdiction 
or the constitutional regime of each state’—signed Dec. 28, 1935, 
no ratification yet deposited. 

Bolivia on condition of reciprocity for a period of 10 years, 
ratification deposited July 7, 1936. 

Brazil on condition of reciprocity and “as soon as it has likewise 
been recognized as such by two at least of the powers permanently 
represented in the Council of the League of Nations’—condition 
met on February 5, 1932 and declaration renewed for 10 years 
from January 26, 1937 “with the exception of questions which by 
international law, fall exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
Brazilian courts of law, or which belong to the constitutional 
regime of each state.” 

Canada on condition of reciprocity for 10 years from July 28, 
1930 and thereafter “until such time as notice may be given to 
terminate the acceptance” respecting ‘‘situations or facts subsequent 
to said ratification” and excluding cases where other methods 
agreed upon, disputes with other members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, “questions which by international law fall ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the Dominion of Canada,” 
disputes submitted to or under consideration by the Council of the 
League of Nations, and “disputes arising out of events occurring 
during the present war.” 

Colombia on condition of reciprocity, signed January 6, 1932, no 
ratification required. 

Costa Rica on condition of reciprocity, signed before January 28, 
1921 but no ratification either of protocol or of acceptance of Ar- 
ticle 36 yet deposited. 

Dominican Republic on condition of reciprocity, ratification 
deposited February 4, 1933. 

Guatemala on condition of reciprocity respecting legal disputes 
of the categories set forth in Art. 36, signed December 17, 1926 
but no ratification deposited. 

Haiti unconditionally, effective Sept. 7, 1921. 

Nicaragua unconditionally effective November 29, 1939. 

Panama on condition of reciprocity, ratification deposited June 
14, 1929 but notice of withdrawal of ratification given on May 27, 
1938—protested by other states. 

Peru on condition of reciprocity regarding situations and facts 
subsequent to ratification and excepting cases where other recourse 
agreed upon or disputes previously submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations, signed September 19, 1929, ratification deposited 
March 29, 1932. 
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cedural complications. ‘The vote of 78 to 17 in the United 
States Senate in 1926 favoring membership in the Court 
subject to minor modifications of the Statute, and the vote 
again in our Senate in 1935 of 52 to 36 favoring such mem- 
bership, indicate the prevailing view in the United States 
supporting the purposes of that Court. 


REVISIONS OF THE PERMANENT Court’s ProtrocoL 


On September 14, 1929, as you will remember, a Protocol 
of Revision of the Statute creating the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was signed by a number of nations. 
‘That new protocol was declared operative on February 1, 
1936. It is apparent, however, to any careful student of that 
Revision Protocol, and of the Original Protocol, and of the 
third Protocol relating to the United States’s accession of 
September 14, 1929, and of the various limitations upon the 
World Court power, that a further conference of jurists is 
urgently needed to untangle questions of jurisdiction of that 
Court and to consider future methods for the selection of 
its judges, means of its financial support, and its relationship 
to whatever future “General International Organization” 
may exist. 


Tue Neep For AppDITIONAL PERMANENT 
INTERNATIONAL CourRTS 


With all of its accomplishments, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the two decades preceding the pres- 
ent world war handled less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of the international claims and controversies which were 
actually adjudicated. More than 50,000 additional inter- 
national cases were litigated before haphazard Claims Com- 
missions, Arbitral Tribunals and Arbiters during that period. 
Other claims languished in Foreign Offices and Depart- 
ments of State without trial. Some claims date back for 
nearly a century, and both principals and witnesses have died 
before the cases have been commenced. Other claims have 
been based on recent treaties. Many of the unheard cases 
were and are bad claims. Many grievances asserted in the 
period between the wars were wholly imaginary. Some were 
preposterous. 

But—good or bad, preposterous or otherwise—let them 
be heard! Let them have a trial before a fair court and be 
cleared from the books one way or the other! 

Otherwise they will remain as fuel for fanatics or as sim- 
mering sources of irritation and discontent. 

International Courts must possess both jurisdiction and 
power to give to every nation and to every individual its and 
his ‘day in court’’ respecting all international controversies. 
A “day in court” does not necessarily mean a victory in 
court. It does mean a hearing, a fair trial by impartial judges 
authorized by the community to decide the issue, whatever 
the decision may be. Such courts should be readily accessible 
at all times. Such hearings should be possible whenever any- 
one with an appropriate interest in the matter believes that 
an international obligation has been broken or that an inter- 
national right has been infringed. Far better will it be to 
establish many courts with little to do, than to permit any 
nation or any person to continue to say that there is no forum 
where a trial may be had, or that there is no alternative 
available but force. 


STUDY OF THE ProsBLeM BY LEGAL SOCIETIES 


Every one of the legal societies represented at this con- 
ference has, no doubt, been studying possible solutions of this 
problem. In the United States of America it has been a 
prominent topic of discussion in our law associations. We 
no longer are debating the necessity of one international 


court. We assume that without debate. We are discussing 
the feasibility of a complete international judicial system. 
Many of the Societies of our sister Republics may have pre- 
ceded us in concluding that this is necessary. 


In the summer of 1942 the Honorable Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, who had just been elected President of the American 
Society of International Law in the United States, appointed 
a Committee on Cooperation with other Legal Societies.° 
The Committee summoned for conference the leaders of sev- 
eral of the principal Bar Associations of the United States. 
On March 29, 1943 that group® unanimously joined in 
offering a draft resolution for adoption by legal associations 
and societies reading as follows: 

“That the administration of international justice re- 
quires the organization of a judicial system of interre- 
lated permanent international courts with obligatory 
jurisdiction.” 

The resolution was adopted verbatim by the American 
Branch of the International Law Association, the American 
Foreign Law Association, and the Federal Bar Association. 
Similar or identical resolutions were adopted by the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, the New York State Bar 
Association and a number of other associations. —The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has taken no official action yet, but a 
Committee of the International and Comparative Law Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association has approved the crea- 
tion of a complete international judicial system. Resolutions 
upon the subject will come officially before the American 
Bar Association at its meeting in September. 


This draft resolution proposing the “organization of a 
judicial system of interrelated permanent international courts 
with obligatory jurisdiction,” was submitted during the year 
1943 to members and faculties of 63 law schools in the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools in the United States. 
54 of the 63 voted in favor of it. 4 did not favor it. 5 did 
not vote. 


In principle, therefore, there appears to be an overwhelm- 
ingly prevailing sentiment among lawyers of the United 
States of /.merica favoring, as a part of the post war inter- 
national organization, a judicial system of interrelated per- 
manent international courts with obligatory jurisdiction. 


NATIONAL EXPERIENCE WITH RELATED PROBLEMS 


The details of such a judicial system obviously present prob- 
lems both of principle and administrative detail. Fortunately 
the nations themselves have already wrestled with many of 
those problems. The courts of several American countries 
have been accorded jurisdiction over controversies between 
states, between citizens of different states, and between a 
state and citizens of another state. 


In formulating plans for an international judicial system 
it will not be possible to follow precisely the pattern which 


°'The Committee consisted of Amos J. Peaslee, chairman, Edward 
W. Allen, John P. Bullington, Percy E. Corbett and Arthur K. 
Kuhn. 


©The group included the President of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion, the President of the American Society of International Law, 
several members of the Council of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion including the distinguished Chairman of its Executive Commit- 
tee and its distinguished Secretary-General, the President of the 
American Foreign Law Association, the President of the American 
Branch of the International Law Association, the President of the 
Association of American Law Schools, the Director of the Division 
of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and several Committee Chairmen of the American Bar 
Association, the New York State Bar Association, the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, and the Law Librarian of 
Congress. 
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any individual nation has heretofore developed. Problems in 
the administration of international law do not find solution 
merely through national analogies. Nor should we be dis- 
appointed or deterred because of the possibility of imperfec- 
tion in exploring new ground. Every nation has passed 
through tortuous periods of trial and error in creating its 
own courts. Few will assert that they have yet reached per- 
fection. 

The distinguished President of this Association, Lic. Car- 
los Sanchez Mejorada pointed out in his memorable address 
to the Federal Bar Association of the United States of 
America in January of this year, that the federal system of 
Mexico passed through a period of distress and of rivalry 
among states. But the development of the entire nation and 
the protection of the people’s rights have been aided 
enormously through the creation of the splendid Supi-me 
Court of Justice of Mexico with its division of four cham- 
bers and its system of district judges and of circuit judges. 

In the United States of America, as you will recall, our 
Supreme Court at first was the only federal court that we 
had. It had originally six judges. Then three circuits were 
established and two of the six Supreme Court judges attended 
each circuit. In 1793 amendments permitted one Supreme 
Court judge to hold court. Later separate judges were 
chosen for our Circuit Courts. Eventually we created our 
present District Courts and our Circuit Courts of Appeal. 

Soon after our Circuit Courts were created in the United 
States, there was a determined effort to abolish them or cur- 
tail their powers. It was said that they had nothing useful 
to do, that their work resulting from tangles of the Revolu- 
tionary War of 1775 would soon be concluded. A resolution 
to reduce the scope of the federal courts was introduced in 
our Congress in January, 1802. In support of the resolution 
the federal courts were characterized as a “wanton waste of 
the public treasury.’ The sources of litigation and contro- 
versy would, it was said, soon be “dried up.”* Short-sighted 
men argued that the jurisdiction of the federal courts was 
intended to relate only to “great national and foreign con- 
cerns” and not to cases “which could with propriety be left 
with the state courts.”” But the federal courts in the United 
States of America, and in the United States of Mexico and 
in many other American nations, have survived their early 
years of hazardous existence. They have been the instrumen- 
talities which have made the perpetuation of effective gov- 
ernment a possibility. 


NaTIONAL “BrLLs oF RIGHTs’”— 
THE POWER OF THE CouRTS 


Almost all of the written Constitutions of 21 of the Amer- 
ican Republics’® declare and emphasize the rights of indi- 
viduals which may not be infringed by arbitrary govern- 
mental action. Many declare rights of states which may not 
be impaired by any over-all government. In most cases the 
courts in the American Republics are accustomed to protect- 
ing the rights of individuals and of states. In several Amer- 
ican national constitutions, express power is conferred upon 


"Debates on the Judiciary printed by Whiting, Leavenworth & 
Whiting of Albany, N. Y., 1802, p. 6. 

5Id., p. 7. 

*Id., p. 8. 

1°All of the 22 American nations except Canada have written 
Constitutions, Canada looks to the British North America Act of 
1867, as amended, and to other Acts of the British Parliament and 
to various Orders in Council, and instruments of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, for its constitutional source of power. Ca- 
nadian courts enforce, of course, the provisions of the English Bill 
of Rights which set forth many of the rights now expressly declared 
in written Constitutions of other American nations. 


the Supreme Courts of the nations to override and declare 
unconstitutional any legislative or executive act which in- 
fringes a constitutional guaranty to a state or a person. 
In other American nations that power is actually exercised 
by the courts even though not expressly conferred by the 
national constitutions. 


LacK OF INTERNATIONAL “BILL or RiGHTs” 


Draftsmen of constitutional plans for World Organiza- 
tion have not been as solicitous for the protection of the 
rights of individual nations and of individual citizens as 
have been the draftsmen of national constitutions. There 
was, for example, nothing resembling a “bill of rights’ ap- 
plicable either to nations or individuals in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. There was not even any statement as 
to whether the residuum of undefined powers rested in the 
League or whether it rested in the several member nations. 
Some of the plans now being circulated for a future Inter- 
national Organization have again omitted a fundamental 
declaration of rights of states and of individual citizens. 

If a “Bill of Rights” is needed in the organization of a 
nation, it is doubly needed in any general international or- 
ganization, 

To say that an International Bill of Rights is not needed 
because there is no world “‘super-state,” is not an adequate 
reply. Few men will now say that national sovereignty is 
unlimited. Few will deny the need for more effective Inter- 
national instrumentalities. 

The natural concomitant of the omission of a declaration 
of national and individual rights is an unwillingness to con- 
fer upon International instrumentalities any real power. The 
yearning for organs capable of maintaining order, and of 
administering justice, throughout the world is well nigh 
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universal. But if the proposed international “Organization,” 
or “Society,” or “Community,” or “League,” or “Associa- 
tion” or “Union”—whatever it may be called—is to be 
granted effective powers, the nations and their citizens must 
know precisely what powers they are conferring, what pow- 
ers will remain in them. They must have confidence that 
courts of law can protect those reserved rights against en- 
croachment by any over-all Organization. 

To define the rights of nations and of individuals, and to 
create international courts with power to protect those rights, 
is not to obstruct or retard the creation of a general inter- 
national organization. On the contrary it will supply the 
very core and heart of it. It will permit of the creation and 
maintenance of effective instrumentalities. 


We Can Arrorp To EXPERIMENT! 


We can afford to experiment with an international judicial 
system. The cost of creating and maintaining 50 permanent 
international courts with perhaps 200 judges and 5,000 per- 
sons in their clerical and administrative staffs, and the cost 
of constructing and maintaining 50 buildings to house and 
maintain those instrumentalities, will represent a financial 
outlay per year less than is being extended every hour of the 
day at present in trying to restore a reign of peace and justice, 
The cost in misery and human sacrifice of settlement by the 
sword instead of settlement by judicial bodies, is incalculable. 

An international judicial system, even if it should appear 
wasteful and inefficient in its early years, is worth a trial! 
When the Conference of International Jurists is called, any- 
one who counsels caution in essaying a bold program may 
assume a heavy responsibility for the future of humanity. 

Many basic questions of principle will be presented for 
solution to such a Conference of Jurists. There will be prob- 
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lems which can be solved only if approached in a spirit of 
mutual confidence, with a disposition to make concessions and 
to compromise when unity of view is impossible. There must 
be a willingness on the part of the nations to surrender to 
such international judicial bodies a certain area of jurisdic- 
tion. Such voluntary surrenders of present sovereign rights 
will be cheap insurance. The dangers which some nations 
have envisaged are imaginary anyway. After all, interna- 
tional courts will presumably apply the local law of a par- 
ticular nation in dealing with contracts and acts which found 
their origin in that nation. 


A Few PossisLe Ways 


There are obviously many ways in which such a system 
of interrelated international courts can be created. ‘There 
might, for example, be an expansion of the present plan of 
separate chambers of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, of which the are now three.’> The members of that 
court might themselves ride upon circuit throughout the 
World and either act as trial judges or as umpires of Dis- 
trict or Circuit International Courts. The entire World 
might be divided for purposes of judicial administration into 
several regions, each containing a number of permanent 
courts with defined jurisdiction and with appeal on questions 
of law to a World Court. There might be an international 
circuit court in each national capital. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice might become the supreme body of 
a complete system—a body which in the future would exer- 
cise original jurisdiction in limited classes of cases, such as 
those involving the rights and obligations of nations as such 
(as distinguished from claims brought by nations on behalf 
of their nationals) and with appellate jurisdiction in ques- 
tions of law in controversies in which orignal jurisdiction 
would lie with regional or other courts or commissions. 

Each and all of these possibilities must be subjected to 
merciless analysis and debate. Any plan which cannot with- 
stand that test must give way to others. No one man or 
group of men possesses all the wisdom which should be em- 
ployed in the solution of the problem. But a solution can be 
found. It must be hammered out. If sufficiently bold and 
comprehensive, even though imperfect in details, it will be 
an accomplishment of which all who contributed to the 
solution may be justly proud. 

No one expects perfection in international courts. How- 
ever efficient they may become they will never supplant either 
violence or litigation. Domestic courts have not yet abolished 
either criminals or law suits. They never will. But they 
have provided orderly methods for dealing with them. 


CONCLUSION 


I offer you, therefore, no particular resolution for incor- 
poration in the minutes of this meeting. I have ventured to 
urge with all the earnestness and seriousness which I possess, 
that upon our return to our respective nations we take active 
steps to bring about action by our governments to see that 
a conference of jurists is called at an early appropriate time, 
charged with the responsibility not merely of making a few 
casual amendments to the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, but of providing for the erection 
and maintenance of a complete and adequate judicial system 
of interrelated permanent international courts, with oblig- 
atory jurisdiction. 

Our gracious and generous hosts at this Conference have 
set an example of energy and action. When we leave these 
hospitable halls it will be our turn to act. 


Chamber for Summary Procedure, Chamber for Labor Cases, 
and Chamber for Transit and Communications Cases. 
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